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THE MEMPHIS RIOTS. 


THERE was in Memphis, on the 
first two days of May, an excitement 


unequaled since the close of the 


war. The origin of the disturbance 
between the whites and negroes of 
that city was highly discreditable to 
the colored soldiers, and the riotous 
proceedings which followed were a 
disgrace to civilization. For the riot 
the lower class of white citizens were 
as responsible as were the soldiers 
of the Third United States Colored 
Infantry for the original difficulty. 
This regiment, whose reputation has 
been a bad one, had been mustered 
out, since which they had frequent- 
ed whisky-shops in the southern 
part of the city, and had been guilty 
of excesses and disorderly condact. 
On the evening of May 1 some drunk- 
en members of the regiment were on 
South Street, talking noisily, when 
in an ingolent manner they were or- 
dered by two policemen to cease 
their noise and disperse. Words en- 
sued; followed by blows, throwing 
of missiles, and firing of revolvers. 

To understand what followed it 
must be remembered that the police 
force of Memphis is composed mostly 
of Irishmen, whose violent prejudice 
against negroes was so shamefully 
displayed in the New York riots of 
1863. The 7imes correspondent thus 
described the riot : 

Word was sent to olice head-quarters, 


with 

that by the time the police force came up 
the two parties were about equal in 
number. The negroes held the original 
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position, and, upon the approach of the 
police, showing ne determination to aban- 
don it, were fired upon by the police and 
citizens who accompanied them. This 
fire was returned, and for a while both 
parties busied themselves in discharging 
their revolvers as rapidly as possible. 
Meanwhile word was sent to General 
STONEMAN, who promptly dispatched to 
the scene of action a company of 

lars (white), when the negroes were quick- 
ly diape and driven in every direc- 

on. 


During the evening the wildest and 
most exaggerated reports soon spread 
throughout the city. Every communat- 
cator of the intelligence of the fight told 
a different story, and the highest excite- 
ment prevailed. Each rumor placed a 
worse aspect upon the affair than the 
preceding one, and only served to develop 
the pent-up prejudices against the negro. 
Soon after dark this excitement and prej- 
udice found vent. Large numbers of 
armed citizens repaired to the scene of 
the fight and commeneed firing upon ev- 
ery negro who made himwelf visible. One 

ro upon South Street, a quiet, in- 
offensive laborer, waa shot down almost 
in front of his own cabin, and after life 
was extinct his body was fired into, cut 
and beat in a most horrible manger. In 


walking in the str@éts about their 

ness. The police seemed to make it their 
special business to shoot every negro they 
could see, no matter where he was or 
what he was doing. The result was that 
hy 9 o'clock the colored population were 


ing was constantly heard duging the ear- 
lier hours in ajl parts of the city. It is 


of 
aa have been able to lears, not 
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nelyhbérhood of the fight was quiet and peace- 
. Bow, indeed, were the negroes to be seen in the 
- ‘The bodies of most of those killed the evening 's 
| ve lav unburied where they fell, in some cases horribly 
wnutitated and disfigured, Before, the hour of 9 citizens 
ee 1 with revolvers, shot-guns, and muskets, with a 
«nad of policemen, repaired to the locality. As soon as 
t - . reached the place they commenced firing upon every 
nevro in sight. Itwass iid that the negroes had shot two 
white men who were quietly passipDg along in that vicinity 
in the morning; but this was, deubtless, one of those “ ild 
and unfounded rumors called «ut by the 
citement of the previous eve ning, and the unjust preju -~ 
of the unrepentant rebels against the freedmen, as no suc 
bodies were found, nor ¢ uld the rumor be traced to any 
reliable source. Immediately upon the commencement of 
firing by the citizens, the report epread rapidly through 
the city that the fight had been renewed, and a large posse 
of citizens were called out by the Sherif armed at a large 
eun-store, and ordered to the field of battle. By 11 o'clock 
a larce force had collected in the vicinity, who dealt out 
destruction to every colored man within reach. Several 
negro women and children were shot, in several instances 
fc eivht to ten bullets hitting them. So far aa I could 
eo, there were no armed negroes in the neighborhood, and 
I have the testimony of many respectable and _ reliable’ 
eentlemen to the same effect. The negro soldiers, and 
many not soldiers. stood trembling in the fort, filled with 


eo Tit’. 


‘the direst apprehensions, and beyond even musket-ranpge 


of those who Were engaged in shooting down innocent and 
helpless men. women, avd children. The arrival of a 
company of regulars upon the ground restored order, and 
the citizens and police gradually retired. How many ne- 
eroe: were killed in this vicinity Guring the morning is 
net known. The number, however, was considerable. 
During the entire day they were shot down in various 
parts of the city. But one white man was killed in the 
entire dav. and he was shot by another white man for the 
siniple rexson that he steod talking with an old negro ac- 
qnaintance. Such familiarity could not be tolerated. And 
I have. after careful inquiry, failed to find a single in- 
stamee where a white man was shot at during the day by 
a negro. 

~o n after da:k the red clare of fire shot up in the south- 


of the citv. 
every school-house for colored children, and every place 
of worship for the ffeedmen were given to the devouring 
element. Lincein Chapel, cdsting $12,000, only served to 
whet the appetite of the greedy destroyer, for soon the old- 
est place of worship in the city—a large brick church on 
the corner of Main and Overton streets, lately occupied by 
the frecdmen, rolled away into a heap of blackened and 
charred mins. And while the fire rolled onward and up- 
ward the“masse: smiled and approved. At this writing 
no estimate of the damage caused by the fire can’ be made, 
£0 great is the confusion and excitement. 
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THE TRIAL OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


i seems to us they greatly mistake the tem- 


per of the loyal majority of the American 
people who suppose that because there are dif- 
ferences among them upon certain points of 
policy, they will, therefore, from sheer impa- 
tience, grow careless of securing the victory they 
have won. If the correspondent of the London 
yeports truly, even the President himself 
ynakes the mistake of considering the loyal ma- 
jority as aiming merely at a party advantage 
nnd not at the public welfare. He forgets that 
he conld he as easily accused of holding his 
course merely with a design to secure his own 
re-election.” Indeed the freedom with which 
the President assails the motives of those who 
decline to receive his views as the perfection of 
<tatesmanship is one of the unpleasantest epi- 
-odes of this interesting time. , 

The truth is, that, with the utmost magnanim- 
ity anda cordial desire of restoring the Union 
t» its normal condition, there is no considerable 
number of faithtul Union men in the country 
who believe that the late rebel States should be 
restored to their national relations without fur- 
ther condition. Those who hold that they 
should be, are the late rebels, their Copperhead 
allies, and a very few who have hitherto acted 
with the Union party, and of whom Senator 
Coway, of Pennsylvania, is a representative. 
These all believe with ALexanpbeR IIL. StTeE- 
phuens, that as Congress did not consent to 
Secession the seceding States had a continuous 
richt to resume all, their relations with the 
{ nion at their pleasure. There is no middle 
ground between this preposterous opinion and 
the position of the faithful citizens who sus- 
tuined the war and elected Mr. Lixcoin and 
Mr. Jonnsos. As Mr. Joun L. Tuomas, Jun., 
of Maryland, said, in his manly and admirable 
speech of the 21st of April, the late rebels ‘are 
either to be consulied as to what conditions will 
hest please them, or we are to make known to 
them: upon what terms we please to receive 
themy...... We are either to exact no guarantees 
fur future security, or we are to impose such 
ssuarantees as Congress in its wisdom may deem 
est fur the public good.” 

in determining these guarantees there is no 
‘ant to the authority of the Government but 
ts own discretion, ‘The rebel forces have sur- 

idored, but the Government has not laid down 

syms. and General SHERIDAN assures us that 
i wilk be long before they can be safely relin- 

i-hed. ‘The right to defend its own exist- 
asainst armed assailants, which is inherent. 
in the Constitution and in the nature of Gov- 
criment itsclf, authorized the Government to 

ie, war against the rebels, and the authority 
nintitain its security by exacting guarantees 
defeated rebels is a necessary-part of the 
There was no express 
eagiinel provision of the Constitution for emanci- 
ior apy other measure of war, nor 
‘ihe appointment of Provisional Governors 
is the President. Bat the power of the Gov- 
ernment is not limited by its enemies. Its 
rightful action is not subject to their discretion. 
Because they lay down their arms, they can 
“ot, compel tle Government to connive at its 


right, 


own subversion. ‘The Union is restored, agd 
the rights of the States are resumed, not when 
ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS and the Copperhcatls 
say so, but when the loyal people of the United 
States in Congress assembled are content to de- 
clare it. 

That declaration should be made only after 
the most careful investigation and reflection. 
It is not surprising that the late insurgent 
States should still seethe with angry passions. 
It was to be expected that Union men would 
still be hated and maltreated. It is natural 
that men like Heyry A. Wisk should continue 
to rave and swear at the Union, against which 
they have so long plotted and declaimed. It is 
not strange that conspicuous rebels should be 
enthusiastically elected to the highest local 
offices, and that men whose hands are still 
trembling with the effort to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment should insolently denounce those whio 
have maintained it at the most costly sacrifice 
as enemies of the Constitution. It was above 
all to be expected that the freedmen, whose 
fidelity to the Union has been proved, should 
be the victims of those whose war for slavery 
has ended in emancipation. | 

All these things are natural phenomena of 
the situation. ‘ There was no thoughtful mar 
who did not anticipate them, and only the fool- 
ish are disappointed now that they. are eve 
where apparent. But these phenomena are 
contemplated without anger as without sur- 
prise. They serve to admonish us all that the 
conditions upon which States full of such @ 
spirit may resume their natidnal relations must 
be determined with great sagacity and pru- 
dence. Great risks are of course to be taken; 
That is the inevitable law of the situation, 
‘* Bring us back!” sneered Lovis WIGFALL in 
the dark days of 1860, when the Senate cham- 
ber, to which his comrades now again seek ad+ 
mission, rang with the contemptuous fury of 
secession: ‘*When you undertake that, and 
have accomplished it, you may be like the man 
who purchased the elephant—you will find it 
rather difficult to decide what you will do with 
the animal.” None of us supposed that the. 
end of the: war would solve all problems. The 
question to be decided would plainly then be 
the one which we are now reaching, whether, 
the attempt of forcible secession having failed; 
and the rebel States having resumed their re- 
lations upen prescribed conditions, the controll- 
ing majority of the American people would still 
maintain the Government and the Union un+ 
der the constitutional forms, or permit it to be 
subverted. 

We have now, therefore, to decide under 
what conditions that final and crucial experir 
ment shall be tried. Sooner or later the nor+ 
mal condition of the country must be restored, 
and there is no conceivable method by which 
the strain and friction of the trial that will fol- 
low can be avoided. Certain conditions we 
may see at once would be useless. General 
distranchisement, for instance, simply postpones 
the experiment. 
as conquered provinces, also, prolongs and com- 
plicates, but dogs not obviate the peril. The 
only rational solution of the problem is to con- 
fide the experiment of a popular government 
to its principle in such a way that it shall have 
the fairest trial. Then, if it fails, it is not we 
but human nature which is responsible. If the 
lawfully-expressed will of the people of the 
United States is that this Union shall end and 
the Government dissolve, there is no further 
alternative or appeal. But to ascertain this 
will, to satisfy the conditions of the trial, the 
whole people: mu&t be consulted. It will not 
do to follow James M. Mason's advice to Vir- 
ginia, and hang or,shoot every man who votes 
in a certain way, or CLINGMAN’s promise that 
in North Carolina Union men should be hushed 
by “the swift attention of Vigilance Commit- 

tees.” 

The risk that we undertook when we fought 

to defend the Government and save the Union 
was not, if we succeeded, to govern half of the 
country as a subjugated province or colony 
without national rights or representation, but 
it was to trust the Union to the people of the 
Union, some of whom hated it and had fought 
against it, and would doubtless vote against it, 


| The less delay in the trial the better; for de- 


lay endangers a just decision by breeding im- 
patience among loyal citizens anxious to renew 
their old activity and repair their fortunes. 
The important element of the experiment was 
thus evident. It was the late slave population. 
The war had made them freemen and citizens. 
If the old order of the national system were 
restored, and they were not consulted, and the 
Government were embarrassed or ruined by 
an alliance of the late rebels with the Copper- 
heads, the experiment of a popular govern- 
ment would be as far from satisfactory solution 
as ever. It can be satisfactorily tried only by 
an equality of electoral right among the whole 
population. ‘The experiment is not satisfac- 
torily tried evidently if 631,000 citizens, as in 
North Carolina, are invested with political pow- 
er to the exclusion of 331,000 who have the 
same qualifications except color; or if, as in 
Virginia, 719,000 may exclude 533,000; or, as 


Holding the suspended States’ 


in Alabama, 596,000 may exclude 437,000; or, 
in Georgia, 591,000 may exclude 465,000; or, 
in Louisiana, 357,000 may exclude 350,000 5 


or, in Mississippi, 353,000 may exclude 436,000; 
or, in South Carolina, 291,000 may exclude 
411,000. 

Under the circumstances of the case, as we 
have defined them, this electoral equality may 
be secured either directly or indirectly. Con- 
gress may, as @ measure of national security, 
determine who shall vote,-either by express 
specification or by sanctioning the provisions 
of a State Constitution, and guarding against 
its unfair operation. This is obviously a pure- 
ly exceptional measure. In the normal opera- 
tion of our system the regulation of suffrage is 
left to the States, and it would be touched by the 
National Government in this instance for the 
same reason that property in slaves was touched 
—for the public safety.- The right of a State 
to regulate suffrage is no more sacred than that 
of a property holder to his property. The Con- 
stitution protects neither when in extreme na- 
tional peril its sacrifice becomes necessary. 
Congress has chosen, and we think wisely, to 
leave the regulation of the suffrage to the State, 
but proposes to reduce the basis of representa- 
tion in proportion to the number of male adults 
disfranchised except for rebellion. The reason 


-for proposing this rather than directly estab~ 


lishing impartial suffrage is purely one of ex- 
pediency. It saves friction. ° 

This is the substance of the amendment sug- 
gested by the Committee of Recofistruction. 
This enables us to meet the inevitable risk in 
the safest way. This, also, undoubtedly com- 
mends itself to every loyal man in the country. 
This is the logical completion of the measures 
already taken. And when this has become a 
part of the fundamental law, then, with an ex- 
ecutive which will honestly defend the equal 
civil rights of all citizens, and confide the na- 
tional offices to hands which have always faith- 
fully upheld the nation, we shall be ready to 
encounter the sharpest peril to which a popular 
system of government has ever been exposed. 


THE APPOINTING POWER. 


Tue question of Executive patronage, of 
which we have several times spoken, is begin- 
ning to excite deeply the public interest and 
attention. It is to be considered without the 
slightest reference to the present President. 
Mr. Jonnson can not be accused of grasping 
at an increase of that patronage, for he vetoed 
both the bills which would have greatly en- 
larged it, although he has been charged with 
using that which exists for his own political 
support and not for the public service. If that 
should be true in his case, the exercise of the 
power should be restricted by every lawful 
means; and that it may not hereafter be true 
in any case, under any Administration, the 
Executive patronage should be very seriously 
abridged. 

The Constitution empowers the President to 
nominate, and, by and with the advice and con- 
sent-of the Senate, to appoint all officers of the 


. United States whose appointment is not other- 


wise provided for by the Constitution. But 
‘* Congress may, by law, vest the appointment 
of such inferior officers as they think proper 
in the President alone, in the courts of law, or 
in the heads of departments.” Here is one 
plain remedy for the peril of the enormous ex- 
ecutive patronage now held by the President. 
Assessors, collectors, postmasters, and a-large 
class of officers, as Senator SHERMAN recent- 
ly remarked in opposing Senator TrumBvuL.’s 
amendment, may be removed from the Execu- 
tive control. Is there any good reason why 
they should not be? 

As for the apparent discourtesy toward the 
Vresident of such an act, it should be remem- 
bered that it would always seem discourteous 
to limit.a prerogative which had been long ex- 
ercised, But fortunately the present Presi- 
dent has himself-very forcibly and truthfully 
stated the danger of committing so vast a 
power to the hands of one man. And while it 
is indeed unfortunate that the antagonism which 
has beeome apparent between him and the pres- 
ent Congress would give td such a proposition 
an air of personal suspicion and censure, yet 
we can trust his good sense to accept a reform, 
whose unquestionable advantage to the purity 
of the Government he has most ably advocated, 
even when it seems to be generated by distrust 
of himself, 

It is not easy to see, upon a careful study of 
the Constitution, how the power of arbitrary re- 
moval by the Executive can be derived from 
it; but there is undoubtedly a question of the 
scope of that power. The popular theory in- 
deed is, that all national offices are the per- 
quisites of the Presidency; and that when we 
elect a President we do virtually elect every 
village postmaster and customshouse boatman 
in the country. The theory is, that we are 
torn up hy the roots every four years. The~ 
result is, that a vote for a successful candidate 
is held to be a valid claim to office; and the 
candid applicant recommends his merit and 
his modesty by declaring that he never -asked 
for an office before. This terrible demoraliza- 
tion of our politics is the logical result of the 
principle that to the victors belong the spoils ; 
and the consequence is, that the public service 
is intrusted to the most incompetent hands and 
the taxes are enormously increased. 


This practice has now become so inwoven 
in our whole system that reform, or even re- 
lief, seqms hopeless and helpless to many hon- 
est minds. But there is a way to begin even 
to clean out the ‘* Augean stable.” There may 
be, as we said, a perplexing constitutional] 
question of the limits of the Presidential power 
of removal from office. ‘There is a long tradi- 
tion of thirty years’ unquestioned use of this 
power. But there can be no obscuring an 
express provision of the Constitution authoriz- 
ing Congress to place the appointment of 
thousands and thousands of officers beyo 
Executive control. Here is a plain way to be. 
gin this radical and regenerating reform. If \ 
it does not prevent the myriad little offices ~ 
from becoming the spoils of a party, it at least 
distributes their division, and in the case of 
appointments vested in the courts of law, it 
secures comparative permanence. When we 
have gained one step the next can be more 
easily taken. When it begins to appear that 
the perils of a Presidential election are due to 
the fact that so large an army as the office- 
holders are voting for their bread and butter, 
and not to the fact that we are changing the 
chief Executive of the Government, sensible 
people—and, spite of Chancellor OXENSTIERN, 
they are the final Government—will very sensi- 
bly ask why we should be shaken to the centre 
every four years. Can’t we roast our pig with- 
out burning the house down? 

A wise man maintains the value and beauty 
and usefulness of his house by constantly touch- 
ing it with brush or plane or trowel, wherever 
and whenever it shows the need ofirepair. In 
this way his home is always comfortable, his 
domestic tranquillity undisturbed, and his house 
a model to every neighbor. A wise nation is 
wonderfully like a wise man. It does not wait 
until the roof begins to tumble about its cars 
before it inquires whether it leaks. 


UNITED STATES CONSOLS. 


It is not as clear as it seemed a few days ago 
that Senator Snerman’s bill for the consolida- 
tion of the United States debt into a 5 per 
cent. 30-year consol will become a law without 
opposition. Some pains have been taken to 
collate opinions in Wall Street, and the result 
of the inquiry is, that a 5 per cent. 30-year 
bond would not under present circumstances 
command public favor. Some journals an- 
nounce that applications for the new consols 
have already been forwarded to the Depart- 
ment. But it would probably appear, on in- 
vestigation, that such applications, if not wholly 
mythical, have proceeded from houses whick 
have bought Ten-Forties on speculation, and 
are naturally solicitous for their advance. 

We may be said, as a nation, to have now 
reached years of discretion, and it is time that 
an end were set to youthful follies. Time was, 
not long since, when we had such faith in our 
national strength and vigor, that we believed 
the rebellion could be put down by 75,000 vol- 
unteers, and that $400,000,000 of greenbacks 
could be issued without justifying a premium 
on gold. We have learned wisdom since 
then. All men now admit that the United 
States, vastly favored as they.are by Provi- 
dence, are not exempt from the laws of politic- 
al economy, and that United.States citizens, 
loyal as they may be, will not lend their money 
to the nation at any cheaper rate than they can 
lend it to individuals. This much must be 
said by way of answer to that class of reason- 
ers, who are forever discussing economical 
questions from a sentimental point of view, and 
denouncing a man as disloyal because he in- 
sists that two and two only make four, desira- 
ble as it would be for the country that they 
should make five. 

Now, with regard to this 5 per cent. con- 
sol, it is clear, in the first place, that if the 
bonds can be negotiated, it would be advan- 


tageous to negotiate them; in other words, it 


would be a gain to reduce the rate of interest 
on our outstanding liabilities from 6 and 739, 
to 5 per cent. 

But to do this,.without repudiation, the con- 


Fr of our creditors is essential. And noman, 


who is not crazy, will expect bondholders who 
are entitled to receive 6 per cent. per annum 
from Government to gratuitously forego their 
claims and accept 5. No adult of sound intel- 
ligence can be expected to make the common- 
wealth a present of one-sixth of his income 
from national investments. 

It is thus clear that of the $2,200,000,000 
of national debt not represented by greenbacks, 
$8 14,000,000, which is in the shape of Seven- 
Thirty notes, $171,000,000, which is in the 
shape of Five-Twentics of 1864 and 1865, 
about $302,000,000, which is in the shape of 
long Sixes; in all, about $1,288,000,000, or 


-nearly two-thirds of the whole, are out of the 
reach of the Government, and would not be 


‘onverted into the proposed consol, unless Gov- 
'rnment offered its creditors, by way of com- 
pensation for the sacrifice it asked them to suf- 
fer, an equivalent which it is not in its power 
to bestow. The holders of these various se- 
curities are entitled to 6 per cent. for various 
periods ranging from 4 to 15 years; they can 
not be expected to surrender their rights with- 
out compensation. 
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Of the remainder of the debt—say $1, 100,- 
000,000 (exclusive of greenbacks)—about half, 
$520,000,000, isin the shape of Five-Twenty 
Bonds, which are redeemable next year. It 
is not settled whether they are redeemable in 
gold or greenbacks. Mr. Cuase unofficially 
assured holders that they were payable in gold. 
It is not likely, however, that the Government 
will do more than it is obliged to do, and as 
the law is hot explicit, it is as well to assume 
that they*will be paid in paper. A further 
sum of $62,000,000 in debt certificates is also 
redeemable within the year; $130,000,000 
of deposit certificates ; and about one-third of 
the outstanding compound-interest notes—say 
60,000,000. Thus, in all, assuming that the 
new consol prove a success, and be negotiable 
at par, within twelve months, it is in the power 
of the Secretary to fund therein $772,000,000 
of the public debt. Should Mr. 
share Mr. Cuase’s views, and consider the 
Five-Twenties payable in gold, the aggregate 
would be reduced to $252,000,000. In 1867-8 
and 1868-9 the balance of the compound-in- 
terest notes—$ 1 20,000,000—might be funded. 
In 1869 and 1870 the new Five-Twenties— 
@171,000,000—would mature, and might be 
disposed of. In 1872 and ’73 the Five-Twen- 
ties created by the conversion of Seven-Thir- 
ties would mature, and might be paid off or 
converted. "And, lastly, in 1874 the Ten- 
Forties might be exchanged. 

Clearly, then, the consolidation of the pub- 
lic debt into a 5 per cent. consol is going to be 
a slow business under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. 7 

But what if a 5 per cent. loan could not be 
negotiated at par? What if the design of the 
bill.was to prevent any successful negotiation 
by the Secretary? These are questions of mo- 
ment. It was Senator SHerman who defeated 
the Secretary’s plan for the contraction of the 
currency and the gradual absorption of the 
greenbacks with a view to resumption. It is 
the same Senator SHERMAN who now restricts 
the funding powers of the Department to a 5 
per cent. bond at par, well knowing that the 
only 5 per cents. in existence are selling at 
954, after having been for a year between go 
and g2. Of course, if a 5 per cent. loan could 
not be negotiated at par, the debt certificates 
and deposits on call would have to be renewed, 
the compound-interest notes would not be dis- 
turbed, no effort would be made to pay off the 
old Five-Twenties next year, and a plethora 
of money would prevail at the monetary cen- 
tres, which would make she fortunes of the 
cpeculators who are said to have influential 
fricnds in the House and the Senate at Wash- 
ington. 

Senator Snerman’s bill seeks to enlist pub- 
lic favor for the new 5 per cents. by exempting 
them from taxation. Has any one reflected 
upon the practical effects of such an exemp- 
tion? Supposing the bill passed and the bonds 
were negotiated, what would be the result ? 
Why, simply that the capitalists and rich men 
of the country would be exempt from taxes, 
while poor men paid them. How long would 
such an inequality be endured? Araong the 
causes of the French Revolution De TocqueE- 
VILLE enumerates, first, the exemption of the 
nobles from taxation, and adds that subse- 
quent French governments, taught by experi- 
ence, have carefully avoided this error. And 
this is the policy which Senator SHERMAN now 
recommends us to adopt! 


A SUPERFLUOUS JURY. 


Ir is very authoritatively announced that the 
Government of the United States is about sub- 
mitting the decision of the justice of the late 
war to twelve chance men in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. For what purpose this is to be done is 
not clear. If the twelve men decide that the 
Government had no right to wage war, what 
then? If they declare that it was justified, 
what then? Willany body’s opinion be changed ? 
In the former case, will those of us who sup- 
ported the war regret our conduct, or feel that 
we connived at the murder of the brave men 
whom all true hearts forever honor? In the 
latter case, will those who opposed the war ac- 
knowledge their prolonged and miserable mis- 
take? The sole question which can engage 
the consideration of the twelve men is, whether 
Secession is a right reserved to the States by 
the Constitution? But can that question be 
more absolutely and finally decided than it has 
already been by the war? 

The plea of Jerrerson Davis precedes the 
question of treason. He would willingly agree 
that treason should be punished... But he would 
contend that he has not committed treason. 
Treason against the United States, says the 
Constitution, ‘‘ shall consist only in levying war 
against them, or in adhering to their enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort.” But this is true 
only of a citizen of the United States. Davis 
argues that he was not a citizen. - He contends 
that his sovereign State had withdrawn and 
had thereby relieved him from allegiance to the 
United States. Therefore, while he would not 
deny that he levied war, he would insist that 
he did so not as a citizen of the United States 
but of a political community with which the 


United States were at war. Consequently he 
is an alien enemy, not a traitor. 

Suppose, however, that the twelve men de- 
cide that this plea is of no avail; that a State 
is not sovereign, and can not withdraw from the 
Union, and that the allegiance of every citizen 
is due to the national authority; yet, we ask 
again, what have they decided which the whole 
country has not already decided by the most 
tremendous ordeal? This decision certainly 
gains nothing in weight or solemnity by the 
approval of the twelve men. Mr. ALEXANDER 
H. Strernens and his friends do not change 
their opinion. Certainly loyal men do not 
chafge theirs. In the estimation of the first, 
JEFFERSON Davis does not become a criminal, 
even though hung upon a gallows; in the judg- 
ment of the last, he is not a hero or a patriot 
though he go untouched. Upon what point, 
then, and to what purpose, are the twelve men 
summoned to decide ? 

Is it to determine whether there is such a 
crime as treason? But the Constitution de- 
fines it, and there is no question. Is it to de- 
cide whether Davis is guilty of sreason? But 
that question is already settled by the refusal 
of the country to admit the plea under which 
he levied war. Is it to make treason and trai- 
tors odious? But how can that be done by 
convicting and hanging JeEFrreRson Davis when 
General Hiumpureys, of Mississippi, who is 
guilty of exactly the same offense, is elected 
Governor of Mississippi by his fellow-traitors— 
all of whom are equally guilty with Davis— 
and who is pardoned by.the President that he 
may exercise his office? The odium of treason 
in the person of Davis hanging upon the gib- 
bet is entirely destroyed in the person of Hum- 
PHREYS sitting in the Governor 3 chair. 

But suppose the twelve men differ, or agree 
that Davis is not guilty of treason. Is it 
worth while for the Government of the United 
States to have placed itself in such a ludicrous- 
ly humiliating position? Ifthe jury be packed, 
the trial is a farce. If it be free, there is the 
chance and the probability of this humiliation. 
Now, is there any conceivable advantage to be 
gained by the trial which can authorize the 
Government to take such a chance as this? 
If the accused be convicted he is not disgraced. 
His offense is political, and no reasoning can 
persuade men to regard political offenses as 
crimes. Does any man suppose that if con- 
victed Davis would be hung? hang him 
would be an error as huge as totry him. To- 
day he is a baffled conspirator, and practically 
the deadest of dead men. Hang him and he 
becomes a living power to sedition, and an 
eternal remorse to the country. Every read- 
er of history condemns Cnartes [. until he 
mounts the scaffold; then he pities him. Did 
his father’s scaffold frighten dr deter JAMES 
II.? We have subdued this vast rebellion by 
force of arms. The blood it shed has been 
avenged upon the same field by blood. Its 
argument, its objects, and the characters of 
those who caused and controlled it, are com- 
mitted to the terrible justice of history and the 
conscience of mankind. Our present duty is 
not to hang those whom we did not shoot, but 
to secure ourselves by political measures against 
political perils. 

Of course we speak of Davis merely as a 
political offender. If he be guilty of complic- 
ity with the horrible massacres at Anderson- 
ville and Salisbury and Belle Isle, or with the 
crowning crime of the assassination, humanity 
itself calls for his punishment. The evidence 
of this latter charge is in the hands of the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the House. Before the 
Richmond trial we hope that Committee will 
give the country a plain statement of the 
grounds upon which the President offered a 
reward for Davis's arrest as a conspirator in 
the assassination plot. 


HOW TO ESCAPE THE CHOLERA. 


Tue cholera first appeared in this country over 
thirty years ago, and such a vast mass of facts has 
been gatherecLthat some think it unreasonable that 
the doctors have not fully settled upon the means 
of preventing its incursion ‘and diffusion. But it is 
forgotten that in this world it takes a long time to 
settle even the most simple points in any new sub- 
ject that comes up. And besides, there is, after 
all, more ascertained by medical men in regard to 
the cholera than is commonly supposed ; but this is 
very much kept out of view by the excitement that 
prevails in relation to the few points that are in dis- 
pute. 

The world, both professional and non-profession- 
al, is in truth too much occupied with the question, 
whether the cholera is contagious? and every doctor 
is plied with it by patient and friend and stranger. 
And you must either be a contagionist or a non- 
contagionist, or you will give no satisfaction to the 
questioner or disputant that introduces the subject. 
This comes from a narrow view of the facts. One 
who has a certain set of facts come under his ob- 
servation, decides that the disease spreads by con. 
tagion; while another, from another set of facts, 
comes to an opposite decision. This is all wrong. 
Where there are numerous facts, and many of them 
apparently inconsistent, they must be extensively 
compared and sifted in order to reach correct con- 
clusions. Taking this broad riew of the facts re- 


vealed by the whole history of the disease, it is clear | 


that its ordinary propagation is by some cause, as 


the sick, and that it is only now and then conta- 
gious. For, not to go into any discussion ‘of this 
point, while there are occasional facts that show 
that cholera is communicated from one person to 
another, it very commonly overleaps the strictest 
quarantines and sanitary cordons, and often fails to 
fullow the freest lines of communication. 

Far be it from us to say that all quarantine regu- 
lations are to be discarded. Some are necessarv. 
And yet some which are resorted to are useless; 
others still are absolutely injurious, multiplying the 
victims of the disease; and none are to be relied 
upon as certain preventives of its introduction. The 
idea, indulged by some, of sealing up this whole 
country against the cholera by a universal quaran- 
tine is preposterous, 

So much for quarantine measures. there are 
other measures about which there is no dispute, 
and they are of immense importance in limiting the 
ravages of cholera if not in preventing its intro- 
duction. And yet their value seems to be far from 
ta properly appreciated by the community at 

arge. 

Promoting cleanliness is one, and we pse this ex- 
pression in its broadest sense. You must have a 
clean skin, clean clothes, clean air, clean houses, 
yards, and streets. No filth must be covered up 
with an outside show of-cleanliness. Dirt in cellars, 
in corners, may do the mischief. A musty carpe 
charged with the accumulating filth of months of 
shiftlessness, may procure the cholera for a family. 
After all, this interior uncleanliness has more to do 
with the origination of the disease than what is out- 
side. Bad as are the emanations from decaying 
vegetable and animal substances, they are no- 
thing like as inviting to cholera and other diseases 
as those from personal filth, within and without, 
but especially within, where, pent up from the free 
air, they act with all their force. 4 

Much is said about disinfectants; but, useful as 
they are, they never can take the place of cleanli- 
ness. We say, then, both to communities and to 
individuals, Clean up, clean up; and when you have 
done so, keep clean—for the cholera is likely to come 
again; and, if not, there are other diseases, as 

typhus fever and cholera infantum, constantly, and 
therefore less observably, destructive of life, of 
which filth is a chief catise. 4 

New York and Philadelphia once presented a-de- 
cided contrast in regard to the influence of <leans- 
ing measures. Philadelphia adopted them thor- 
oughly, and had but 700 deaths from cliolera; while 
New York, neglecting them, had 5000 deaths. 

There is no fact more prominently brought out 
by the whole history of cholera than that intem- 
perance in drinking is one of the principal causes of 
its diffusion. It acts in two ways: directly, by 
predisposing the individual to an attack, a large- 
proportion of the victims being from the intemper- 
ate; and, indirectly, by promoting the uneleanli- 
ness, poor and irregular living, and crowding to- 
gether of families. If, then, we could shut up the 
drinking places we should effectually cut off one 
of the chief sources—nay, the chiefest source—of 
the nuisances that so largely generate cholera and 
various other fatal diseases. 

Intemperance in eating. predisposes to the dis- 
ease. But so also does a diet too restricted in quan- 
tity or variety. A poor diet will enfeeble the sys- 
tem, and thus make it liable to an attack. “A dict 
restricted in variety does not meet the wants of the 
system, and so fails to fortify it properly against 
disease. The true course is to have just such a 
diet as a rational moderate liver would adopt in. or- 
dinary times. Good fresh vegetables and ripe fruits 
should be eaten as usual, as a part of the daily diet, 
and not irregularly. 

No reliance should be placed upon vaunted proph- 
ylactics—that is, remedies supposed to ward off the 
disease. Intoxicating drinks are often taken for 
this purpose, and they are really among the most 
likely means of bringing on an attack. Good hab- 
its of living, the cheerful performance of dutyy and 
a calm trust in Providence, are the best prophylac- 
tics. These are the grand preservatives of the 
physicians who fearlessly stand at their post in the 
midst of the pestilence, and very seldom Goes one 
of their number fall a victim to it. 


LEFT-HAND WRITING. 


Tue specimens of left-hand writing by disabled 
soldiers, of which we have formerly spoken, were 
lately exhibited in Washington, and excited very 
general interest and attention. Speaker ConFrax, 
General Bayks, General HowArp, the representa- 
tive left-handed soldier, with other noted men, 
made interesting and eloquent speeches, and it was 
resolved that the collection should be sent out for 
-xhibition at the Great Fair in Paris. Meanwhile 
those left-handed heroes who have not contributed 
are invited to send specimens of their writing for 
reference and preservation to WiittiAm OLAND 
Bourne, Esy., of the Soldiers’ Friend, who has de- 
voted himself with untiring energy to this patriotic 
and illustrative work. 


LITERARY. 


Urown page 330 of this Number we begin the pub- 
lication of a charming little story called “‘ The Three 
Little Spades,” by Miss Warner, author of ‘The 
Wide, Wide World.” 


With the Number for June, 1866, Harper’s Maga- 
cine begins its thirty-third volume, It is the one 
hundred and ninety-third number of the whole issue 
ot this popular periodical, whose hold upon the pub- 
lic does not appear to relax. The circulation is 
very large, and has increased by twenty thousand 
copies since the first of the year, The June Num- 
ber opens with a paper by General SrroTHER upon 
his “* Personal Recollections of the War.” The at-- 
thor is a Virginian, and was a steady Unionist 
throughout the struggle. His peculiar position, his 
shrewd humor and observation, and his artistic skill 
both with pen and pencil make this-article, which 


yet wholly unknown, which doesnot emanate from | is one of a series, very entertaining and valuable, 


A brief paper upon ‘*Gladstone as Leader of the 
Commons” is a vivid and picturesque sketch, and is 
the best portrait of the English statesman who now 
excites such interest and admiration. ‘The Fall 
of Richmond” describes that event from the inside. 
It is written by a resident of that city whose heart 
sank with Ler’s retreating army. The other arti- 
cles make an excellent variety, and we see no signs 
of senility in Harper's Magazine. 


An “Index to the daily Times for 1865” is a very 
useful work, and is the model of an index. We be- 
lieve it is the first instance of the kind, with a single 
exception. The book contains twenty thousand 
references to the events mentioned during that peri- 
od, each specifying the date, page, and column of 
the paper in which it is to be found. It is hand- 
somely printed, and bound in Svo form, and con- 
tains 182 double-column pages. The index ap ies 
to other papers as well as the Times, the daily news 
for all the papers being essentially the same. 


A modest, anonymous novel, ‘‘(Enone: a Tale of 
Slave Life in Rome,” is published by Joun Brap« 
BURN. Although its date is so remote its interest 
is vivid, while the novelty of its scenery and inci- 
dents, and the skill with which the tale is unfolded, 
give it a peculiar charm. The evident familiarity 
of the author with the details of Roman life under 
the empire does not make him pedantic, but imparts 
a fine local coloring to the events of his story. The 
plot reveals the essential inhumanity of Slavery, 
whatever the time or the race enslayed—a truth 
which it is:most useful to study in the passionless 
perspectivetof centuries. The merit of this modest 
book is likely to be overlooked, but weheartily com- 
mend it to our readers. 


‘* Across the Continent”.is the title of the book 
of Mr. Samver. Bow gs, editor of the Springfield 
Republican, recording his observations during his 
late journey with Speaker Cotrax. It is by far 
the most graphic and shrewd report upon the jour- 
ney over the plains, the Mormon Question, the Pa- 
cific Raifroad, and Territorial Mining, that we have, 


whilé the quick and humorous eye, the true and - 
| sender heart, and the picturesque and nimble hand 


of the author, give it a various interest which can 
not fail to send the book eyety where over the 
country. Mr. Bowzes is af American and a Yan- 
kee in every heart-beat, and the sound good sense 
which is manifest through the whole work gives the 
greatest value to all his opinions upon the immi- 
nent and interesting questions he touches, 


“ DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 

In the House, ae sae on the joint resolution 
reported by the R Committee proposi a 
Constitutional Amendment.—lIn the evening the Tax bill 
was taken up, and the fitst section, im a tax of five 
cents per pound on cotton, wag ra ga 
May 9 7 

In the Senate, the House resolution appointing a Com- 
missioner to select a site for the New York Post-oftice was 
passed.——A bill to incorporate the National Theological 
Institate of the District of Columbia was passed. The 
ohject of the Institute is the education of colored men for 
the Christian ministry. 

May 10: 

In the Senate, the Post-office Appropriation bill was 
taken up, the pending question being on Mr. Trumbu.'"s 
amendment, providing that no compensation be paid to 
any Assistant Postmaster until his appointment is con- 
firmed by the Senate, anless commissioned to fill a va- 
cancy occasioned by death, resignation, or expiration of 
office during the Trecess of the Senate. The Senate was 
addressed by Mr. Howard and Mr. Cowan. The vote 
being reached the amendment was disagreed to—yeas 16, 
nays 23, The bill was then passed. 

In the House, the joint resolution to amend the Conati- 
passed, including the Disfranchisement clause, 


NEWS ITEMS. 
The body of Preston King, late Collector of the Port, 
who, it will be remembered, committed suicide in Novem- 


ber last, by jumping off a Hoboken ferry-boat into the 
river, was discovered at 5 a.m. May 14, drifting in through 


the gap of the Atlantic dock, Brooklyn, by Officer Kenny. ~ 


On the 10th of May Jeffersop Davis was indicted for 
treason by the Grand Jury of the United States District 
Court now in session at Norfolk, and the trial of the pria- 
oner, it is supposed, will take place in June, 

James Stephens, the Fenian Chief, arrived in New York 
last week. His arrival was soon followed by the resigna- 
tion of O'Mahony. 

The appointment of Collector Smythe for the Port of 
New York was confirmed by the Senate May 11, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tre Russell administration has concfuded not to resign, 
but deemed it prudent to make some concession to the 


Whig section of the Opposition, in the matter of.the pro- , 


d Redistribution of Seats. The latter measure will be 
shown tothe House before the Franchise bill is pressed in 
Committee. 

The Washington correspondent of the Londen Times 
gives that paper an interesting account of an interview 
which he had recentiy with President Johnson. 

The German question was still unsettled, and {n fact 
more threatening than at any previous time. Neither 


Prussia nor Austria would yield any of their demands, nor - 


would either Power consent todisarm. The war spirit was 
at fever-heat in Italy; but it was reported that France 
had given a gentle hint that the time to strike for Venetia 
had not yetcome. A meeting of a European Congress was 
talked of, for the settlement of the questions now so angrily 
debated. 

Since the advent of warm weather the cholera has broken 
out at the cvast towns of Holland and in the interior of 
Brittany, between the French ports of Brest and St. Na- 
zaire. All winter and spring the distase has been making 
a few victims in the Dutch Province of Luxemburg and In 
the French Province of Brittany, and the great question 
has been what direction the epidemic would be likely to 
take when hot weather returned» _We now see that from 
Luxemburg the disease has crossed the Rhine into Hol- 
land, and tbat im Brittany it is going back from rather 
than to the ceast. 

Chelera has appeared among the German emigranta 
awaititg embarkation for America in Liverpool. The 
Germans went on board the Steamship Helvetia (4amoa 
fine as the England and Virginia) for New York, but the 
disease manifested itself on board almost immediately aft- 
er her departure from Liverpool, and two deaths occurred 
before «he crossed to Queenstown. She had to put back to 
Liverpool. The National Steam Navigation Company haa 
decided to stop German emigration by their vessels, and 
the British Government ordered a strict examination of al] 


German emigrants before their admission to England, _ 
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EDWIN M. STANTON. 


fr has been usual with some of the admirers of 
the Secretary of War to compare him with CArNort, 
the war minister of the French revolution. The 
analocy may held good in respect of the enthusiasm, 
energy. zeal, and inflexible honesty evinced by each 
in the performance of public duty ; but the burdens 
which our war imposed upon Mr. Stanton far ex- 
ceeded in their magnitude and complication the ut- 


._ most of those that were borne by the celebrated 


Frenchman. 

Mr. STANTON came into office on the 2%h of 
January, 1862, a month before the decisive and 
cheering victory of Fort Donelson. Though never 
identitied with the party by which Mr. Lrinconn was 
elected, his appointment was urgently recommended 
by both Mr. Siwannand Mr. CHASE, as well as by 
Mr. Caurneox, retirement caused the va- 
canev whgeh lic was to Te had alwavs been 
a there: of the school; 
but these licen well knew the earnest- 


whose 
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EDWIN M. STANTON.—[Puorocraruen sy Brapy & Co., Wasutxetox. D.C. 


ness of devotion to the Union, and the extraordinary 
power he had manifested during the disastrous clos- 
ing days of Mr. BucHANAn’s administration. In 
those days of gloom and anxiety he was Attorney- 
General, while Mr. Hout was Secretary of War, and 
Mr. Dix Secretary of the Treasury; and it was chiefly 
to him, and to these patriotic associates of his, that 
we owe the preservation of the Government from 
total shipwreck before the 4th of March, 1861, so 
that the helm of power could be put into the hands 
of Mr. Lixcoin. The services which Mr. StANTON 
then rendered were known especially to Mr. Srw- 
ARD, with whom, as ‘the designated Secretary of 
State of the new Executive, he was in constant 
communication. It was also felt to be desirable to 
give a prominent part in the work of the Adminis- 
tration to some representative man of the War Dem- 
ocrats who were then nobly sustaining Mr. Lincoun 
in his efforts to vindicate the national integrity; and 
accordingly, when Mr. CAMERON left the War Dp- 
partment, Mr. Stanton took charge of it. 

At the time when Mr, Lixco_n appointed him 


to this office these two remarkable men, who were 
destined to an intimacy which history will never 
cease to remember, had not seen each other. The 
first meeting between them was when Mr. STANTON 
went-to the White House to receive his commission. 
We believe, also, that the first notice which the new 
Secretary received of his intended appointment was 
but the day before the nomination was sent to the 
Senate, when he was informed of it just as he was 
about to rise for the argument of a cause in the Su- 
preme Court. The relations thus commenced be- 
tween the President and the Secretary of War 
always remained exceedingly cordial; or, rather, 
they constantly became warmer and more confiden- 
tial, down to the last, fatal day which ended Mr. 
Lincoin’s earthly career. While he was rarely 
seen at the offices of the other executive depart- 
ments, at the War Office he was not merely a fre- 
quent, but a constant visitor. His tall form, wrapped 
in his familiar gray shawl, was usually to be seen 
making its way along the back alley that leads 
there from the White House, at from 9 to 10 o'clock 
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in the morning, or about 4 in the afternoon; and 
persons who were admitted to see the Secretary on 
important business in his private room at those hours 
would sometimes find the President stretched upen 
the sofa there, as if the discussion between him and 
the Secretary had not yet been concluded. Indeed, 
the tie between them seemed to be quite as much 
that of private. affection as of official duty; and 
when the catastrophe occurred which robed the na- 
tion in mourning, all will remember how admirably 
the confidence of the deceased statesman in his friend 
and adviser was justified by the latter. Fora brief 
time, in that awful crisis, the whole Government 
seemed to rest upon the shoulders of the Secretary 
of War; and the country will not soon forget the 
manner in which the momentous trust was dis- 
charged. 
Mr. Stanton is a native of Ohio, whither his 
parents emigrated from Culpepper County, Virgin- 
ia. He was born at Steubenville in 1815; studied 
at Kenyon College in 1833, remaining there barely 
a year; served as a bookseller’s clerk at Columbps 
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at the same time that he was studying his future 
profession; was admitted to the bar in 1836, and 
began the practice of the law in Harrison County. 
He soon gained an extensive reputation for ability 
in the argument of abstruse questions of law, as 
well as for success with juries. The memory of 
some of his more remarkable efforts, especially in 
the latter department of his profession, is still fresh 
in all that part of Ohio and the neighboring region 
of Western Virginia. He also became known as 
an active politician of the Democratic party, of 
which Senators ALLEN and Tapran were then lead- 
ers in Ohio; and into the political contests which 
then prevailed he cast himself with all the fire and 
passion of his powerful nature. In 1848 he removed 
to Pittsburg, whence, in 1857, he transferred his 
residence to Washington, where his professional oc- 
cupations, especially in patent cases, soon became 
as constant as we presume they were profitable. 
Of his history in connection with the War Depart- 
ment it is not necessary that we should speak in 
these columns. The people know it already. 

Mr. STANTON is about five feet eight inches in 
height, and is a person of broad shoulders and heavy 
frame. His features are rather round and full, his 
hair very dark, though thin, and his complexion 
sallow. These peculiarities, combined with his 
intense and penetrating dark brown eyes, and his 


heavy beard, sprinkled freely with gray, give some- 


what of an Oriental air to his general appearance. 
Though his ordinary expression is thoughtful, ab- 
sorbed, and stern, his smile is gentle and winning 
as a woman’s. 

One of the most striking facts about Mr. Sran- 
TON is his indifference to the usual means of popu- 
larity.. Though during the past four years no man 
has been triticised so vehemently as he, he bas not 
ofice undertaken to defend himself, either by his 
own hand or that of any friend. The facts alleged 
against him might be either wholly fictitious or 
wholly misrepresented: he has treated them with 
the same patient neglect, as if confident that the 
future would do him justice, or careless of all wrong 
provided he himself felt that he was right. This 
habit seems to have been adopted by him before his 
advent to public office. His arguments in import- 
ant legal controversies he has taken no pains to 
preserve. In one of these, which related to the 
right of the Suspension Bridge Company at Wheel- 
ing to construct their bridge across the Ohio River, 
his plea is spoken of by those who had the luck to 
hear it as a most impressive performance, but we 
have not succeeded in procuring a printed copy of 
it. ; 
Mr. Sranton has been twice married. His pres- 
ent wife was Miss ELLEN Dickinson, of Pittsburg. 
He has four children: a son of some twenty-five 
years by his first marriage; and one son and two 
daughters, all yet little children, by the second. 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1865, 
by Harper & Brothera, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York.] 


INSIDE 
A CHRONICLE OF SECESSION. 
By Georce F. Hagrineron. 


IN TWENTY-FOUR CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THERE is a certain manner—the nautical 
name for which the writer has clean forgotten, 
though he assures the reader he once knew it— 
by which a vessel is advanced upon its way when 
steam or tide or wind failit. Its anchor, with 
a stout cable attached, is carried forward in one 
of the ship’s boats and hooked on to some rock 
or iceberg ahead, the other end of the hawser 
being fastened to the capstan on board. With 
many a heave-ho the crew then ply their strength, 
as in a slow whirlwind, around the capstan un- 
til they and their vessel are drawn to the an- 
chor. The anchor is then again borne forward, 
and so the operation continued as long as may 
be necessary. 

And in the same way we will bear the anchor 


_of this our bark ahead, and grapple it with this 


first day of March, 1865, and endeavor to—yes, 
warp, that is the word—warp ourselves up to 
that point; for, though all the world else moves, 
Somerville has seemed sorely to lack, so far as 
advanee is concerned, of steam and tide—not 
of wind, only it has been perpetually shifting. 

Great events have befallen since Dr. Ginnis's 
house was burned—many of them. 

Vicksburg. The Somerville Star had ac- 
knowledged, after the fall of New Orleans, that 
the Mississippi River, Fort Pillow and Memphis 
having fallen, was open along its whole length 
to Federal navigation. Only a few days after 
its article in proof that this, so far from being 
an advantage, would be, like the capture of New 
Orleans, a positive disadvantage to the Feder- 
als, Vicksburg and Port Hudson are known to 
have suddenly arrested the navigation of the 
river, at which, with singular inconsistency, the 
Star greatly rejoices. Then follows the long 
story—oh, how long and weary in the slow tell- 
ing !—of the assault upon Vicksburg and the re- 
pulse. The episodical capture of Arkansas Post, 
though Somerville has accounts for weeks after 
that event of the escape on their way up the 
river, and their march across Tennéssee to join 
Bragg, of the prisoners there taken. Next comes 
the wearisome digging of the famous canal, and 
its failure, proving that hydraulics and hydro- 
graphy are greatly neglected parts of civil en- 
gineering as taught at West Point. Great re- 
joicing in Somerville over that. Then comes 


Grant’s desperate march around and regular in- 
vestment of Vicksburg, at which also Somerville 
greatly rejoices. 

‘*With Johnston in front of him, and Pem- 
berton in his rear cutting off his escape to the 
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river, we regard the annihilation or captcre of 
Grant’s entire army as a positive cegtainty,” 
says the Somerville Star for weeks. ‘‘ As to 
starving out Vicksburg, we happen to know it to 
be victualed for a two years’ siege.” 

Then follow tidings of the fall of Vicksburg. 
This is scouted with scorn. For weeks after, it 
is amazing how many gentlemen arrive, not in 
Somerville, but in its immediate neighborhood, 
who ‘‘are known to have left Vicksburg on the 
tenth or fifteenth of July, the place not having 
fallen then, nor having the least intention so to 
do.” 

Even when Vicksburg and Port Iludson are 
known to be captured—‘‘ We see only cause of 
congratulation in it,” says the Somerville Star. 
‘* First, because of the tremendous loss—one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand is the lowest estimate— 
of the Federals in capturing those points; sec- 
ond, because it will occupy a large part oftheir 
army to garrison these places; third, in that 
guerrilla bands will as effectually prevent the 
navigation of the river as before !"’ ‘ 

Yes, there is the singular fact. We Secession- 
ists may attach infinite importance to an Object, 
may wait in most intense anxiety to know the 
result in regard to it, deny the capture of it in- 
dignantly for weeks after it has fallen, yet the 
instant it is known to be undoubtedly gone we 
care no more for it, wonder we sh ever have 
interested ourself so mach in New Orleans, 
Vicksburg and Port Hudson, Chattanooga, At- 
lanta, Savannah, Mobile, whatever the object is 
in its turn; can even see now, are astonished 
we did not see it before, tliat the loss of each 
such place is on every account rather an adyant- 
age than a disadvantage to us. Not merely in 
words only or in editorials—to some degree act- 
ually in heart it isso! No doubt there is, with 
the occurrence of each disaster to the Confed- 
erate arms, a secret undermining going on in 
the understanding and heart of each even of the 
most rabid Secessionists, but it is unacknowl- 
edged at ‘this period even to themselves. In 
exactly the same way, Dr. Ginnis, swelling and 
bursting to-day with some wonderful news of 
Foreign Intervention, Confederate Victory, and 
the like, abandons it to-morrow when it is known 
to be false, not only without much regret, but 
scarcely remembering even that he ever heard, 
much less believed, in any thing of the kind. 

‘* But who,” says Mr. Ferguson, ‘‘ can reason 
in regard to lunacy, or analyze infatuation? 
There is something even awful in it,” he adds; 
‘a supernatural folly at which I shudder, as at 
the direct doing of Jehovah.” 

At which point Mr. Arthur corrects his friend 
by drawing distinction between the positive and 
the permissive providence of Heaven—a distinc- 
tion lost upon the Scotchman, who quotes the 
case of Pharaoh and the children of Israel to a 
frightful degree in these days. 

But even while we are scouting the lying ru- 
mors of the fall of Vicksburg all Somerville is 
electrified by tidings of the glorious victories of 
General Lee in Pennsylvania. The bells can 
not ring enough after the dispersion of the Penn- 
sylvania militia and the capture of forty thousand 
prisoners at Gettysburg. Brother Barker has 
been entrapped by false news so often by this 
time that he is far from being as credulous as of 
yore, yet, ‘* Do you imagine General Lee would 
have crossed the Potomac if he did not know 
what he was about? Believe it; yes, brethren, 
with all mysoul!” For who can resist, if.it was 
only the big bell of his own church, to which lit- 
tle Joe Staples clings, with brief relays for re- 
freshment, for hours at atime? And so, when 
he can have the bell stop long enough for him 
to be heard in special prayer, as on Sabbath, 
Brother Barker leaves all doubt in regard to his 
patriotism far behind. 

It was a singular coincidence that Orange, 
plowing in his master’s field, and Jem at work 
with his axe in the woods near Somerville, both 
paused from their labors at the first sound of the 
bells with about the same exclamation upon their 


Dar’s bad news for me!” 

They, and, of their colored friends, not they 
alone, had made about the same remark once or 
twice before at the sound of distant explosions, 
taking them to be cannon for victory. These 
reports, however, had turned out to be only the 


blowing up—quite a common incident—a 
ally, of powder-mills and all therein—no mistake 
about the bells, however. 

Not that, returning to Mr. Barker, his has been 
an altogether unruffled course. Like other em- 
inent confessors in all ages he has had his trou- 
bles also. Many, among the best of his church, 
have long ceased to attend thereat. There is 
Mrs. Juggins. 

‘* No, Brother Barker, I can’t do it. It was 
bad enough to see you, a preacher of the Gospel 
of peace, marchin’ along, as I see you that day 
in Somerville, with a gun on your shoulder, 
member of a company, practicing, too, with them 
at a mark, I’m told! But for a disciple of the 
blessed Jesus to preach and pray as you do is 
more’n I can stand. Not only it is nothin’ but 
politics, politics all the time with you in the pul- 
pit and out of it—no Gospel; but, then, you're 
fiercer than Staples or Lamum, actually blood- 
thirsty an’ bitter, God, He knows I love my 
country. I gave Tom for it, didn't I? Please 
God, I hope the Yankees may be whipped back 
where they come from. If they ain’t, it won’t 
for want of prayin’ for it here South !” 

** All the Union people have ceased to come 
to church long ago, and to support the ministry,” 
begins her spiritual leader. 

‘**Can’t help it, Brother,” says Mrs. Juggins, 
firmly ; ‘‘ the Colonel and I is getting old ; since 
Tom was killed, too, I’ve seen things diffrent. 
The Confederacy gaining its independence is a 
great thing, I dare say; but religion here, the 
reachin’ a better world after this, is a better thing 
still. Dare say you have no idea how you've 
stopped preaching and praying any thing but the 
Confederacy. And look at it. The Sabbath- 
school there in Somerville is broken up, they tell 
me. Except on some grand political occasion, 
they say you've only a handful to hear you. Then 
you know better’n I how many of the very pillars 
of our church, ministers even, some of them, 
has taken to drinkin’, cursin’, and swearin’, swin- 
dling, and all manner of wickedness. As to sin- 
ners, they are farther off than ever; and who’s 
to blame ?” 

Yes, Brother Barker has a hard time of it as 
well as Mr. Arthur. Somehow his salary is very 
slow in being paid, what little is promised, the 
relianc@ he placed upon his Secessionist admirers 
in this matter being exceedingly mistaken ; ready 
enough.they are to crowd his church on every 
political occasion to hear, and to inflame and 
inflate by their presence the violence of, sermons 
and prayers for the South. 

‘*If the Almighty does not give victory to Gen- 
eral Lee in this his march upon our wicked foes, 
the very angels of heaven will be ready to revolt,” 
he had remarked one Sabbath morning in a ser- 
men. Who could say more than that? Yet the 
subscription paper circulated the very day after 
on his behalf was far from as successful as it 


“DIDNT I TELL So?" 


should have been. ‘“ We all greatly admire, es- 
teem, approve Brother Barker’s course—no man 
in all Somerville more patriotic and useful than 
he—yet the war has cut our means down so, and 
we have really so very many calls every week 
connected with the war, that we can not say at 
this moment what we can give, Brother ; we will 
think upon it, however, and let you know.” 
‘No, Sir, you must excuse me,”’ Captain Sim- 
mons remarked when applied to. ‘‘ ‘True, 1 was 
early instructed to worship in the sanctuary, and 
I could at this moment repeat to you, sing to 
you to its own tune, the hymn ‘ Away, away; 
away, away, away to Sabbath-school.” True, I 
do drop in to hear thé parson when he gives us 
a red-hot sermon, prayers, and all the trim- 
mings, on the times. But I can not-disguise the 
fact that he is a—Yankee. My-soul revolts at a 


. Yankee and—you must exetise me.” 


There was the shameful way, also, in which 


Brother Barker was treated on bis last visit to ° 


the Pines. ‘Phe preacher is exceedingly averse 
to speaking of it, but it seems a camp of soldiers 
stationed there have varied their monotonous 
reutine of slaughtering such fat beeves, and steal- 
ing such poultry and honey as they can lay hands 
upon, by insulting, hustling, throwing clods-at 
Brother Barker on.his last appointment: Not 
on Union principles at all—from sheer contempt 
of a religion which has ceased to awe them in 
reference to things spiritual in its superhuman 


exertions to instruct and €xcite thenyin reference’ 


to the Confederacy, 

Very slowly, indeed, the truth comes out in re- 
gard to the Gettysburg affair. Somerville has 
placed all its hopes on a long succession of he- 
roes, dropping them in turn as easily as it has 
done great cities; for the time, even General 
Lee lies shattered on the earth from his pedestal. 
The ebb and flow of feeling during these days 
among Secessionists and Union people—the one 
class being in the trough exactly at the instant 
the other is on the crest of the sea—who can 
describe ! 

Neither can be described the intense eagerness 
of Mr. Arthur, Dr..Warner, Mr. Ferguson, and 
all other Union people—it is amazing iow many 
of them are left in Somerville stil—for Federal 
papers. Colonel Guy Brooks, ot a written line 
from him since he left, contrives to get papers 
to friends in Somervilles Isaac Smith, painter, 
too, little he cared fer literature of any sort, still 


less his big and butter-making wife; now the zeal. 


with which Isaac Smith, from within the Fed- 
eral lines, pours in letters and papers upon his 
wife is-wonderful. Mrg. Smith’s little parlor 
sees, and sees very often too, visitors it never 
dreamed of before. Let fat Mrs. Smith get a 
package as large as your hand at night—and her 
mails almost invariably arrived at that period— 
before noon to-morrow she had a dozen applica- 
tions from friends to kuow the news. And a 
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great deal of news Isaac Smith managed to 
smuggle in; only, alas! Isaac, from long use per- 
haps of his brush, gave too much—-so little prov- 
ing to be true. For, let the truthful record be 
made, we Union people in Somerville are al- 
most as credulous in regard to the news we wish 
to be true as are the Secessionists—not quite, 
yut almost. 

oad, ah, the eagerness with which we clutch 
a paper from the North! We get it as a great 
favor, to be read as rapidly as possible, to be 
returned exactly at such an hour to such a place. 
We button it up in our breast-pocket, and hurry 
home, for we dare uot be seen with it on the 
streets. Arrived at home, we arrest all the 
household work, turn the children ignominious- 
ly out of the room with terrible threats in case 
they come in again, which, by-the-by, they are 
sure to do a dozen times during the reading on 
pressing emergencies which can not be postponed 
a moment; and so we carefully unfold and read 
the precious paper aloud to wife or sister, to say 
nothing of all the Union people in the neighbor- 
hood cautiously summoned in to hear. ‘The 
editorials, dispatches, items, advertisements of 
hair oil, and the like—with greedy hunger we 
let no morsel or crumb of the paper escape us. 
In spite of all the effort we made, a dozen readers 
or two have had the document before us, as doz- 
ens will, eagerly wondering why we can not re- 
member that others want the paper as well as 
ourselves and get through with it after us. in 
consequence of this, the paper is painfully il- 
legible at the folds; we have, in the centre of 
the-most interesting articles, to stop and puzzle 
around the chasms, often to take a flying leap 
over them and proceed. The little scraps of 
patriotic poetry, here and there, we often mem- 
orize even. And so the paper circulates till’it 
is read, literally read, to shreds. 

There was Everett’s speech at the Dedication 
at Gettysburg. Could the orator have imagined 
the zest with which his words there spoken would 
have been read from soiled and worn-out sheets 
by thousands at the South his soul would have 
burned with sublimer enthusiasm than any wak- 
ened in him by the audience then visible to his 
eve. Who of us forgets the- keen enjoyment 
with which we read our first fairy tales in child- 
hood’s sweet hour—not so keen, so delicious that 
gratification as the reading, during the war, of 
all thoroughly American matter oozing in to us, 
parched with thirst, from abroad. The circula- 
tion through Somerville of one good paper of the 
kind did all the Union people—for if one indi- 
vidual thereof read it, every soul did or had it re- 
peated to him—evident good for weeks to come. 
Perhaps the shortness of the allowamce—as with 
food doled out to the wrecked at sea—increased 
its value, months often elapsing between the ra- 
tions. Let us keep secret the absolute faith even 
Mr. Ferguson placed in the least assertions of a 
Northern paper, his belief herein as absolute and 
sweeping as was his unbelief in reference to the 
Somerville Star and all-its kind. And,.as men 
build a mural tablet into the wall of an edifice 
with due inscription, permit the insertion here 
of this profound truth, that in very much every 
sense of the word human-nature at the North 
and the South is exactly the same; with super- 
ficial differences we are at last One people. 

» The fall of Vicksburg and Port Hudson and 
the victory at Gettysburg send the Union people 
of Somerville quite up upon the crest of the ever- 
rolling sea, and—Mr.- Ellis, Dr. Ginnis, lowest 
of all—the Secessionists down into the trough 
thereof for months to come. ; 

“IT tell you, Lamum,” Dr. Peel says to the 
editor of the Somerville Star, toiling away cold, 
pale, steady as ever in his business of lying by 
power-press, ever consistent in falsehood what- 
ever news Bill Perkins brings in his budget—‘‘I 
tell you, man, one screw loose in the machinery 
of the Confederate Government is the way the 


- Post-office is managed. What avails all you 


say in your paper so long as there is a perpetual 
stream of private letters coming in to the con- 
trary? Federal papers, too, these Union people 
are\constantly getting them; Ictters, also, from 
friends in the Federal lines—such things provi- 
sion them, so to speak, to hold out. If a few 
more of them could be hanged—!” 

Bat this last remedy has been so thoroughly 
tried—not actuallyin Somerville, as yet, but all 
around it. There was Mrs, Isaac Smith’s broth- 
er, John Jennings. Who did not know him? 
Gray-headed with fifty years of farming—farm- 
ing with his own hard hands alone these days, 
his boys being in the Confederate service, and 
he owning no negroes. 

‘‘You see, Mr. Arthur,” Mrs. Isaac Smith 
says to that individual,.who hurries to see her— 
is she not amember of his church ?—on hearing 
of the catastrophe, ‘‘they knew John was a 
Union man. He tried to help its being known, 
but he couldn’t. Not that he said any thing. 
IIe made a point to stay close at home—never 
opened his lips. But he was my brother, you 
know, and.my husband being gone that was 
enough. Every once in a while he’d come down 
from his place—fiftéen miles, yeu know, it is from 
liere—to bring me a little butter, or cheese, or 
wheat, whatever happened he could spare. Ever 
since Jim Boldin waylaid and shot down his own 
brother-in-law, Mr. ‘TTanner—they do say Mrs. 
Tanner, his sister, who is a bitter Secessionist, 
actually put her brother Jim up to it—ever since 
‘Tanner was found lying dead in the road with a 
‘ball through his head for being a Union man, 
Jolin has been careful as a man could be. Let- 
ters from Isaac! How could John get letters 
from Isaac? As God hears me, Sir, John 
never saw one that I didn’t show him. But 
vou’ve heard the story; I have no heart to tell 
it, hardened as I'm getting to almost any thing. 
“A party of a dozen of them broke into his house 
at midnight: said to his daughters, poor things! 
screaming around, they only wanted to take him 
to Somerville to be conscripted. Sarah, the 


eldest, knew better; she clung to him till they 
tore her off, some of them holding her to the 
wall while they tied John’s hands. As they 
was dragging him out, Sarah she begged and 
screamed only to be let givechim—her gray-head- 
ed old father—one last kiss; they wouldn't let 
her do even that, the man holding her saying 
things— Can you make yourself believe, Sir, 
that such a thing can be true in this?Christian 
land?” says Mrs. Smith, speaking more slowly, 
exhausted with weeping till not a tear is left, 
emotion itself worn out from exercise so intense 
and so long. ‘Sarah here in the next room 
could tell you herself. They dragged that un- 
offending old man—lived fifteen years in the 
neighborhood—out of his house, mounted their 
horses, and rode off at full speed, holding the end, 
of the rope. Of course when he couldn't run he’ 
was dragged. Sarah tracked him next day by) 
the bits of his clothes on the brush till she lost: 
the trail over the rocks. No one but her, and} 


transit through so very many hands—very little 
at least—and that paper-money into which the 
specie paid in has become singularly transmuted. 
We dare not stop to ask whether, before calling 
at Mrs. Bowles’s, Mr. Arthur knew or not of 
that lady’s absence. How could he, in that 
case, have conscientiously asked Miss Alice if 
her mother was at home? 

‘‘The Union people in and around Somer- 
ville,” he repeats, having corrected himself from 
daring to class his fair friend among them, “ are 
like the early Christians.” 

‘‘ In purity of purpose or in degree of perse- 
cution ?” asks Alice, looking up—what beauti- 
ful eyes! thinks her visitor—from her sewing. 
Was ever woman lovelier? demands Mr. Arthur 
of himself, warming himself in her presence aft- 
er long dwelling among winds and frosts and 
icebergs without. 

‘“‘Tt was of their kindly feeling toward each 
other that I spoke,” says he. ‘Not a day I dg 
not hear of some charitable and generous deed. 


she not twelve years old, near night she finds 
her father at last. They had hung him by the} 
neck from a blackjack. God knows whether it 
was because they intended it, or because they 
did not know how to tie the rope so as to stran- 
gle, but he was warm yet when she came upon 
him. He had been hanging there in struggle 
and agony full fifteen hours. Sarah she had 
never thought to bring a knife—just think if 
you can of that poor young thing working 
there—” 

But here there is loud crying from the next 
room of the little house—Saral has been wak- 
ened from her slumber of exhaustion by her 
aunt, who has forgotten in her excitement that 
her niece is asleep there. 

‘We must get used to it, man; like things, | 
in all varieties of hellish wickedness, are taking 
place every hour,” says Mr. Ferguson, to whom 
Mr. Arthur has been telling the story. ‘*The 
National Government will not or can not help 
us. For His own wise purpose the Almighty is 
leaving us to ourselves.” 

‘¢ But to me the strangest part of the infatua- 
tion of these men around us,” says Mr. Arthur, 
walking the floor of Mr. Ferguson’s room like a 
caged leopard, ‘is that they do not seem to un- 
derstand exactly where Dr. Warner and you 
and I and all other Union men of Somerfille— 


day—actually stand. Do you suppose Mr. Ellis, 


Lamums, and the rest know that there is not an 
individual at the North, in the Federal army, in 
the Cabinet at Washington—not Lincoln him- 
self more thoroughly, utterly, absolutely—”’ 

‘‘Sh-sh-sh, man, not so loud!”’ says cautious 
Mr. Ferguson. 

‘* And expect me actually to pray for the suc- 
cess—” 

‘¢We must beware of becoming too excited. 
It is our duty to exercise the patience and meek- 
ness of the Gospel,” remonstrates the Scotchman 
at some length, whose feelings never assume the * 
form of wrath, only of intense bitterness and con- 
tempt. ‘‘ Beware of becoming a Brother Bark- 
er, only on the opposite sid2,” adds this grizzled 
mentor. 

And it strikes this Telemachus that night, 
ruminating, Testament in hand, in his room at 
Mrs. Sorel’s, that he is sliding down into a con- 
dition to be alarmed at. He blames Mr. Bark- 
er, Mr. Ellis, and the rest—for what? For 
leaving the Gospel and the moderation of the 
Gospel behind them; for ceasing to have main 
reference to things spiritual, and becoming far 
too intensely interested in things of this world. 
Wonder if I am not doing the very same thing? 
he thinks. If they are too excited for what they 
call their country, am not I for what I regard as 
mine? True, theirs is a wicked rebellion; my 
intevesf is in my country, in which is involved 
civilization, freedom, the Gospel itself— And 
all he can conclude is to set more vigorous watch 
upon his heart, out of which-are all intemper- 
ate deeds, words, thoughts, feelings—the issues 
of life. For grace to do which*he prays there 
and then. Only there is the same sense of ex- 
haustion in prayer that there is in reading the 
Scripture and in preaching. Leading the life 
of a pariah with most in Somerville every day, 
so little encouragement, every emotion in such 
perpetual and intense play—thought, forever on 
the strain—insufficiency of actual labor to give 
relief—exhaustion. 

And Alice? Ifshe was a thousand miles away 
now !. God forbid—she is all of hope he has. 
Yet, like the Princess of Fairy Tale, alive to her 
lover in all her charms, yet inclosed beyond any 
thing but mere sight in adamantine crystal. 

Oh yes, yes, of course, the writer knows all 
that fully as well as the reader; but Mr. Arthur, 
though he ought to have done so, doubtless did 
not. It is the easiest thing in the world for you 
to say how you would have gone boldly to her 
like a man; how you would, and long ago, have 
had a perfectly frank and full conversation with 
herself, and, if necessary, with her mother. You 
have a contempt for this Mr. Arthur for wait- 
ing, hoping, fearing so long. Very well; bet- 
ter despise him for cowardice in the matter than 
that the one who pens these lines should despise 
himself for telling a falsehood in the matter. 
*‘If I was Alexander I would do so and so,” 
said Hephestion. ‘*‘ And so would I were I He- 
pheestion,” replied Alexander. You have, dear 
reader, first to be Mr. Arthur, defects and all, 
and then to be exactly in Mr. Arthur’s rather 
peculiar position, before -yyou can decide how he 
should have acted. 

‘We so-called Union people here in Somer- 
ville are like— By we 1 do not mean to include 
you, Miss Alice,” says Mr. Arthur to her one 
day. He has made his semi six-months’ call 
at Mrs. Bowles’s, and finds that lady away from 
home assisting down-town in the preparations 
for a supper in behalf of the sick soldiers—the 


proceeds somehow never reaching them in its 


You have long heard of old Mr. Adams—” 

‘‘Ts it not strange that so large a slaveholder 
should be a Union man? You know he openly 
avows it,” says Alice. 

““* He is far from being the only slaveholder—”’ 
begins Mr. Arthur, but prudently halts. ‘He 
has had the reputation heretofore of being ‘rath- 
er—rather—” 

A penurious old gentleman,” supplies Alice, 
demurely. ‘‘Proverbially so, I fear.” 

Well, his. corn-cribs, fodder-stacks, smoke- 
houses, grain-bins, poultry-yard seem to have 
ceased to be his own this last year. He gives 
away as freely as water. People send out their 
wagons, and help themselves as a matter of 
course. Provided, you know—”’ 

‘* The applicant be thoroughly disloyal—to the 
Confederacy I mean,” says Alice with, did ever 
woman have so sweet a smile since Eve was cre- 
ated? says Mr. Arthur, to himself. ‘‘ Oh, yes,” 
she continues, *‘ Mr. Neely was telling me of it 
when he was here last night ; no, it was when he 
was here last week. He tells me the Union peo- 
ple are more like one family dwelling over town 
in different houses—what belongs to one belongs 
to all. I happened to pass Mrs. Isaac Smith’s 


_this morning, and I noticed no less than three 
_ wagons unloading sacks of something—pigs, tur- 
and I know of more and more of them every |/ keys, chickens, corn—almost every thing, and 
-met two immense ox teams going in that direc- 


Captain Simmons, Bob Withers, Ginnis, the |) tion with wood as I came away.” 


Like one family? More loving with each 


‘other than the members of families generally 
-are. Those of the Union people in Somerville 


who did not even know of each other’s names or 


,existence had long now become well acquainted. 


Long before this had old quarrels between such 
,of these as had been at variance ceased. No 
distinction of occupation, denomination, prop- 
erty between these any longer. ‘Treated with 
contempt, at least coldness, by all Secessionists, 
Union people can not even pass each other on 
the street without stopping to shake hands. On 
_ the most frivolous pretenses, and on none at all, 
they are visiting each other, specially when ‘‘ dis- 
-astrous news” is afloat, all the day. The very 
children of Union parents confidently expect 
now, when they pass him on the street, as much 
of a smile as Mr. Ferguson ever manages to 
radiate through his beard. As to that, more 
than once or twice has sober little Robby Sorel 
come home laden with gifts from men he has 
met in town of whom he only knows that they 
asked his name. 

And how Mr. Arthur cherishes, hidden among 
his sermons, letters of encouragement, anony- 
mous, honestly signed, drop-letters from persons 
in Somerville, long letters from strangers living 
far away. Letters in which the writers venture 
decided opinions in reference to current events 
in guarded language, but with such an air of 
being arrived at on the part of the writers after 
much thought, and as original and remarkable 
discoveries as makes Mr. Arthur smile. The 
plain country people that take Mr, Arthur cau- 
tiously to one side when they meetghim, and 
break to him, in exceedingly prolix and round- 
about way, their views, or ride out, introduce 
themselves, and spend the night at Mrs. Sorel’s 
to do the same, each displaying his devotion to 
the Union and his execration for the Confed- 
eracy from within a hundred wrappings, like a 
precious jewel peculiar tothe speaker’s self. And 
the delight, too, mingled with fears that he may 
not be prudent as he should be, of the new friend 
when he finds Mr. Arthur, with exactly the same 
opinions, so very decided and clear. 
| Not plain people, obscure and quiet only. 

_ ‘Parson Arthur, hold up a minute, I want to 
iD a word to you,” says Bob Withers, whom 

ir. Arthur mects face to face on horseback in a 
sequestered spot near Somerville. And Mr. Ar- 
thur complies, but with very cold manner, for, 
like almost every man of his class in Somerville, 
Mr. Withers is very shy of Mr. Arthur in pub- 
lic; Mr. Arthur, therefore, is doubly shy of him. 
But Bob’s open, cordial face is irresistible. 

_ “I’ve wanted to speak to you for a long time. 
But in strict confidence, by George! mind—in 
strict confidgnce, Parson. You look pale and 
worn, and go about Somerville looking as if you 
didn’t have a friend there. I wanted to tell you 
it’s a mistake—you’ve plenty, only we don’t like 
just now, by George! to show it. You just hold 
@ut, Parson, that’s what you've got to do, hold 
out! L ain’t a professor myself, as you well 
know, though if I don’t get to heaven at last it’s 
ajpoor chance for most Christians, by George! J 
know. When this thing came about, do you 
suppose I didn’t know as well as you and Brooks 
and the rest it was.a piece of the most in-fer-nal 
folly? What could a fellow do, by George! 
We were i» it, you see. But it’s worse than I 
ever thought it could be. Worse? The lying, 
swindling, shirking, stealing, murdering, un-i- 
ver-sal scoundrelism! Oh, never mind, by 


George! You only hold out—that’s what I say, 


hold out! And if you think 1 don’t know as well 
as you that this whole thing is hurrying, like ey. 
ery other spree, slam bang to eternal smash, you 
are just, by George! mistaken. Yes, Sir-ree \" 

And Mr. Arthur does not see his way clear tq 
refuse the double eagle Bob Withers insists upon 
leaving with him as a token of regard when the 
part at last. As to that, no one can write a let- 
ter or speak a word, ‘‘in confidence between us 
Sir,” without doing something of the same kind. 
Though Brother Barker even would have been 
almost satisfied with the coldness with which 
Bob Withers and Mr. Arthur pass each other on 
the street the very next day. | 

In fact Bob Withers is very far from being the 
only prominent Secessionist of whom Mr. Ar. 
thur could have told some singular things if he 
had wished. But who dare say what is done. 
toward this by Vicksburg, Port Hudson, and 
Gettysburg ? 

Even the grand old Major seems to look down 
more benignantly than of old from his frame, this’ 
spring morning of eighteen hundred and sixty- 
four, upon Mr. Arthur thawing himself in the 
society of the Major’s daughter. Very dignified 
and reserved indeed the visitor intended to be 
when he found, so very unexpectedly, that he 
must be entertained by the daughter instead of 
the mother. It was, after all formal inquiries 
in reference to Rutledge Bowles, at whose name 
both color simultaneously; after being fully in- 
formed in reference to Mrs. Bowles’s health, 
whom he already knows to have become grayer, 
thinner, more nervous than ¢ver from what he 
has casually heard and seen of her; after Alice 
has volunteered to speak of the school she is in- 
tending to keep, after all this anda Ittle old 
music too, that Mr. Arthur, slipping from sheer 
force of habit, permits himself to speak of poli- © 
tics by the reference to the kindliness among 
Union people. 

He ventures, Mrs. Sorel and Robby being men- 
tioned, to tell how the latter is advancing in his 
studies. Nor can he resist the inclination by 
this time to relate how Robby was assaulted for 
about the hundredth time on his last errand into 


‘Somerville by Joe Staples. But Mr. Arthur re- 


frains from mentioning the artillery of Yankee, 
free negro, Abolitionist, traitor, anda good deal 
worse with which Robby was assailed. Thathe | 
and every child of every Union parent had long 
ago become accustomed to, though it took a long 
time before Robby could endure being cursed as 
an Abolitionist, that being something ingrained 
into him as far worse than any other epithet in 
the world—the quintessence of all abuse. But 
when Joe Staples actually seized upon the bridle 
of Robby’s pony, and would not let the child 
pass till he had been sufficiently cursed, nothing 
being left for it, Robby slipped off his pony, left 
him to his fate, and pitched in, demure little 
fellow as he was, with his neat jeans suit and 
his hair fresh from his mother’s brushing, and, 
with the sudden ferocity unknown to his mother 
and himself under surface of his sober sense, 
gave Joe Staples such a drubbing as increases 
tenfold Staples Senior’s hatred for the Union 
ople, and causes Mr. Ellis to caution his Char- 
ey that night at table against ever associating 
ia a boy so desperately depraved as Robby 
Sorel. | 

** And she to set herself off from every body, 
and pretend to be so very strict with her chil- 
dren !”’ says Mrs. Ellis from her bed in the next 
room. ‘‘ You hear whatI say, children? If ever 
I know of your associating yourselves with 
them—” And so on, and so on. 

*‘Do you know,” says Alice, at last, ‘‘ that 
Mrs. Warner and Mr. Ellis, and the others who 
have withdrawn from the church, are greatly of- 
fended that you never Rave called even to see 
them since they withdrew ?” 

“ And when they have urged me so often to 
do s0, too,” adds her visitor, reflecting her smile. 
‘Would you have me doso, Alice—Miss Alice ?” 

What a nameless charm in the very parting 
of her hair, in the plain collar around her neck, 
in the flow of her calico dress—one she has had 
now four years if he only knew it—a divine 
grace, a heavenly sweetness! After so long, 
long a period, too, of anxiety, disappointment, 
alienation from a hundred friends! Of course 
he exaggerated her, idealized, apotheosized—just 
as we must not trust what is said of Italy by 
travelers fresh from long and bitter travel in 
crossing the Alps. So rapidly and thoroughly 
has this lover thawed, beyond all his resolves 
when he first bowed to her, on principle not 
even shaking hands with her on his first com- 
ing! Five minutes more, and, having lost all 
resolve to the contrary as if it had never been, 
Mr. Arthur will have learned his fate. <A dis- 
course infinitely more impassioned and eloquent 
than he had ever favored her with from the pul- 
pit already burns on his lips, when—the big bell 
of Brother Barker’s church first, then, clamor- 
ing in as for their places in a procession, one by 
one, every bellin Somerville! Really and truly 
it was the great, hidden, unacknowledged move- 
ment, from the recent Federal successes, which 
had thrown these two thus so close together. 
At the first blow made by Joe Staples—yet stiff 
from his drubbing but a martyr to the cause— 
upon the big bell, these two are far asunder. 
His fault, his, not hers! 

And here are Mrs. Bowles and Mr. Necly. 
Great news, glorious news! From the Statcs 
west of the Mississippi this time. Banks is re- 
pulsed at Mansfield, eight hundred wagons, fifty 
cannon, innumerable prisoners, all the gun-boats 
and transports; not the least doubt but the next 
mail will bring accounts of the capture or de- 
struction of the last vestige of the Federal forces. 

Slight, pallid, enthusiastic Mrs. Bowles! She 
strives, even in the excess of her joy, to be quiet 
from habitual refinement, but fairly radiates with 
exultation. And Mr. Necly! Getting quite fat, 
physically as well as pecuniarily, upon his con- 
tractorship, he is rosy as morning, rubbing his 
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hands, pulling down his waistcoat, jubilant in 
every curl of his hair, in every motion of his 
body, for he can not sit still! If any thing was 
needed to brim his cup it was meeting Mr. Ar- 
thur in just that parlor on just that occasion. 
Even the old Major overhead beams upon them 
in grander proportions, struggling in his frame 
to speak. 

And just at ‘this juncture it is that Brother 
Barker makes that fatal mistake of his. The 
Somerville Star is full of the news. Tim Lam- 
um and Bob Withers shake hands over it—alien- 
ated during three months before from something, 
rising out of poker. Dr. Peel has read the dis- 
patches aloud in a dozen crowds, with running 
oaths of confirmation. Even Bill Perkins, fallen 
back into a mere stage-driver on account of Con- 
federate disasters he has been bringing so long, 
with vague sense on the part of the people that he 
is somehow to blame for them, is treated till he 
can not stand. Dr. Ginnis, inflated, from the 
shabbiest collapse, in five minutes, by the news, 
to his fullest former proportion, is up and down 
every street, in and out of every store in the 
place, slapping his hands together, drawing back 
his sleeves, wheezing but irrepressible, gesticu- 
lating though he can not speak. 

There is Mrs. Warner; from some sudden 

whirl, given by the Confederate disasters, she 
has been prophesying defeat and ruin to the 
South for weeks on weeks now. Not a bit less 
vituperative. She plies her snuff-stick as en- 
ergetically as ever, denouncing the swindling, 
stealing, lying officials of the Confederacy, their 
cowardice «nd inaction! She does not stop 
with, ‘* We are whipped—whipped, I tell you !” 
but even adds, ** And I’m glad of it, because I 
hope the Federals will catch and hang these mis- 
crable fellows loafing about with their stripes 
and ambulances and ‘things, when they ought 
to be off at the front, as they call it, fighting !” 
All of which falls incessant upon Dr. Warner, 
who droops his head and takes it, conscious of 
being in some general way guilty of it all him- 
self. Even if he is balder these days, what he 
loses in hair he’ makes up in flesh—a storm- 
beaten mariner, but used to the squall and gust. 
The instant Dr. Warner could tell his wife this 
last news, before he had got it half out of his lips, 
his wife had snapped her forefinger and thumb, 
and thrust the former within half an inch of his 
nose, 
‘* Didn't I tell you so, Dr. Warner? I want 
you to tell me that this instant! Didn't I tell 
you so? Didn't I tell you, over and over and 
over again, we would whip them yet? Always 
croaking !—telling me about your Gettyshurgs 
and Vicksburgs till I was sick of the sound! 
And you a pious man—at least, pretend to be, 
and doubt that God fs a just Being! Wanted 
me to laugh at Brother Barker.” 

Which brings us back to the fatal mistake 
made by that clergyman when the news comes 
of Banks’s repulse. 

‘**T hope so, I hope so!’’ he says, having hold 
of Mr. Ellis’s hand, with peculiarly mournful in- 
tonation of the word ‘*‘ hope ;” ‘‘ but I fear not. 
We have been so often deceived—I myself, on 
one occasion—by mere idle rumors. You, as a 
Christian, will understand me when I say I see 
the hand of Satan, the Father of Lics, often put 
forth these days. For some inscrutable purpose, 
always against the best afd holiest of causes; 
but,” adds Brother Barker, with a sorrowful 
shake of his head, ‘‘ we are not ignorant of his 
devices. I hope so, Brother Ellis, but I fear not, 
fear not.” 

Even Mr. Ferguson, pasting the dispatches as 
they eome into his Scrap-book—with grim un- 
belief upon the surface of his beard, though sin- 
cerest apprehension is tugging at its rogts—even 
Mr. Ferguson might have admired the sorrow- 
ful, not to say morose, disbelief in the glorious 
tidings by Brother Barker, as he shakes himself 
away, with boding head and sorrowful hand, 
through the crowds upon the streets. 

Long ago, like all his class, his chiefest asso- 
ciations have been, especially on the street, witht 
striped officials and brass-buttoned heroes. He 
may be talking with Sam Peters about his bad 
fall from his horse, awfully exaggerated by Sam ; 
or with Smithers, also a member of his church, 
about Mrs. Smithers’s last worthless runaway 
of a cook; even with Mrs. Warner, who regu- 
larly attends his church now, and always bewails 
Mr. Arthur’s course in conversation with her new 
pastor—whoever it is with whom he is speaking, 
let Brother Barker but catch sight of a military 
man passing, or over the street, and, with a 
hurried excuse, he is off to speak to the son of 
Mars, or to get an introduction—oftener to in- 
troduce himself, if unacquainted. 

But when this ntws of our glorious victory 
over Banks in Louisiana arrives, Brother Barker 
fails to render to Caesar the things that are 
Cexsar’s. 

‘* T hope so, Captain Simmons—ho-p-e so,” he 
says, steadily resisting the universal Faith and 
Joy, gently deprecating it, with open hand, as a 
father among his Shoughtless children—*‘ but 
I fear not, f-e-a-r not!” 

And this illustrates just what Mr. Neely so 
bitterly bewails—the deep-seated, utterly incura- 
ble want of faith in even the most thorough- 
going of Northern-born Secessionists on the part 
of Southern-born men. 

‘Gentlemen, you see that person who has 
just left us,” says Captain Simmons, full of sol- 
emn joy, and something else, over the news, his 
left arm around a friendly post; ‘* Rev. [hic] 
Mr. [hic] Barker, resi-résident clergy-clergyman 
of this commun-munity. Did you ob—[hic]— 
observe the statement he imparty-imparted to me 
[hic]? We having ful-fullest dispatches of a 
vlori-glorious achev-y-achievement, he, that [hic] 
individual, doubts it, gently-gentlemen, doubts 
it!’ (Intense scorn.) ‘* But do yon conjy-con- 
jecty-conjecture the reason? A Yankee! I[ady- 
admit he toils hard [hic] to hide it—very hard. 


It wil? come out. Not a Yankee in [hic} the 
whole Confedy-Confederacy this day [hic] but is 
a double traitor—traity-traitor to his own sick- 
sack-section, and a traitor to [hic] us. My car- 
liest inf-infancy was, I may say, sat-sit-saturated 
with reverence for the cloth. But that Yankee, 
Bub-Barker, I revolt from. To those of his birth 
I apply the language of the—the hymn: ‘Touch 
not, tasté not, handle not !’” 

Is it reasonable, therefore, to ‘Wonder at the 
frantic effort made by Brother Barker to right 
himself, when it is established beyond all doubt 
that Banks has really been repulsed? Eager 
as Mr. Ferguson and -the rest of the Union peo- 
ple are to stave off that conviction, strange to sav; 
the fact of the affair breaks at last upon thein 
not more against their wishes than it does upon 
the preacher against his! Frantic effort? Broth- 
ér Barker finds Prophecy which bears direct upon 
it. In the course of a sermon on the golden 
image which Nebuchadnezzar set up, after prov- 
ing that the erection of the Washington Monu- 
ment at Washington City, being as palpable an 
idolatry as in the case of the Babylonish king, 
was doubtless the grand sin for which the South 
was chastised, Brother Barker gave in his pain- 
ful experience as an unbeliever in reference to 
the late news. With tears he made a clean 
breast of it: 

‘‘ As lack of faith, brethren, in Kirby Smith, 
it was nosin; as lack of faith in Heaven, pledged 
by all its attributes to the cause of the South, it 
was a great sin. Pardon your most unworthy 
speaker’’"—bowed head, wet eyes, handkerchief. 
‘‘ And at this very moment, while I stand here 
before you”"—handkerchief dropped on the desk, 
arms extended at their full length upward, eyes 
upon the ceiling above the pulpit, lank hair fall- 
ing back from the head bowed backward—‘“‘ the 
angels in heaven, seraphic Stonewall Jackson 
towering among them, all who have gone thither 
by mill—thousands from our glorious battle- 
fields, all heaven!”—extended arms farther ex- 
tended to take it all in—‘‘ from innumerable 
harps rings Jubilee over our victory at Mans- 
field!” Speaker stationary for a moment in 
thrilling tableau ; then slowly-falling eyes, then 
hands, then head. 

But’ —handkerchief, sip of water, tone fall- 
en from ecstasy to commonplace—‘‘ let us note, 
in the fourth place, who are destroyed by the 
Furna¢e Flames.” Which proves in some way 
to have been the Federal Government. 

If we think we can depart when the sermon 
is over we are mistaken. Brother Barker—very 
hoarse—has been, as we brethren may be aware, 
in attendance last weck at the regular semi-an- 
nual meeting of our Church in the State. A 
full attendance, as we are happy to know. Sub- 
ject of the support of the ministers; fully dwelt 
upon this by the preacher. One or two other 
matters before we come to the main business 
done by said meeting, brethren. 

And here Brother Barker proceeds to read in 
his best manner a Whereas, with ten resolutions 
thereupon, passed unanimously at said meeting, 
in enthusiastic eulogy, exultation, prophesy, in 
reference to the Confederate Government in gen- 
eral, and one or two Major-Generals in particu- 
lar—the well-known morals, or rather immorals, 
of said individuals causing their names to have 
an odd sound, as of Saul among the Prophets, 
in that connection. 

One thing more—the collection Yee Brother 
Barker's support. 

‘*Not that you do not mean well by putting in 
Confederate money, dear brethren,” the preach- 
er mildly expostulates as the hats go around ; 
“not that I will not gladly do all in my power 
to sustain the currency. But you know as well 
as I that it rates only at twenty for one. Even 
at that, people, I grieve to say, will not touch it 
when they can possibly avoid it. Of their gold 
and silver Scripture invariably represents the 
generous as contributing ; it is surely of our Les? 
that we should give to the House of the Lord, 
Understand me, brethren, not that I—” 


SOUTHERN PICTURES. 


Ovr artist gives the following description of the 

sketches which we publish on pages 328 and 329: 
“*BIG ROCK AND LITTLE ROCK. 

‘* Little Rock, the capital of Arkansas, seems to 
thrive pretty well, notwithstanding that business is 
dull and likely to remain so till the prospects of 
this year’s crop are decided. There is stationed at 
this place the Nineteenth Regular Infantry and the 
Third Cavalry, as well as some colored troops on 
the other side of the river. The Quarter-masters 
and Commissaries are reducing their departments, 
and the extensive army hospital around the Masonic 
College is almost deserted. Labor is in demand, and 
all the industrious colored population are doing well. 
There is less of squalor among the race here than 
elsewhere. Military occupation is a fact which 
every where stares one in the face; and the defens- 
ive lines that surround the city are still compara- 
tively perfect. 

Big Rock is two or three miles above Little Rock 
on the opposite side of the river, although after 
crossing the ferry at the latter place it takes a 
round of ten miles to reach the former. The Ar- 
kansas River makes here a pretty reach, the bluff 
called Big Rock being a good feature in the picture. 
The river is not usually so high as represented in the 
two cuts on page 328, 


‘* CREVASSE AT BATON ROUGE. 


‘“‘ This terrible break in the levee, over a mile in 
length, has flooded a hundred miles of the country, 
and is pushing out to the ocean by way of Berwick 
Bay. .Planters all along the route taken by the 
waters have no hopes of a crop this year. Fields 
of cane, cotton, and corn, flourishing well before, 
are now under the flood—which, without hindrance, 
is pouring over the low lands to the bayous beyond. 


| So sudden was the break that, besides overflowing 


the farms, it in some instances drove away the fam- 
ilies, who escaped by skiffs from the houses, leaving 
hens, turkeys, and all live-stock to their fate. No 
attempt has been made to stop the crevasse; and 
indeed it would be impossible to effect any thing 
until the river has fallen again, of which there is no 
immediate prospect. The river is on the right of 
the sketch on page 329, the break extending from 
the figures on the levee to huts in the distance.” 
A Louisiana paper, speaking of this subject, Says : 
‘“* From every part of the State come up, in response to 
our daily records and warnings, the most touching lam- 
entations because of the overtiowing floods. The great 
crevecses in West Baton Rouge have been abandoned, 
snd tie, people of that parish, and of Iberville and Point 
( ou) e, driven in great numbers from their homes, many 
emt to perish miserably, The accumulating waters 
‘r cn these crevasses have also filled up the neighboring 
bayous and basins so that a large portion of the Atchafa- 
laya country is already flooded, and the people have fled 
to the highlands. And now, in the midst of all this actu- 
al desolation, come sweeping down upon us floods from the 
Missouri, the Arkansas, Red, and all the other tributaries 
of the mighty Father of Rivers, threatening to wash away 
whatever little of dry land is left to us.” 


WASHINGTON MARKET. 


In a city which boasts the best markets of the 
world as regards the excellence of the commodities 
offered for sale in them it is shameful that these 
markets should be, of all others, the most filthy in 
their surroundings and the meanest in their struc- 
ture. 

For the present necessities of the city their situa- 
tion is unfavorable. They are not sufficiently cen- 
tral; they were built over a century ago, when they 
were probably very conveniently located, but now 
they in the most commercial quarters of the 
city, where they are least needed. They are difti- 
cult of access, also, on account of the crowded streets. 
Why can we not have in the more central portion 
of the island large, clean, and tastefully-constructed 
markets, such as shall be an ornament to the city 
instead of being, as now they are, reckoned as nui- 
sances ? 

Of our large markets Washington Market, of 
which we give an illustration on page 332, is the 
oldest. Its first charter dates from 1686—a cen- 
tury before the establishment of our republic, and 
long before the birth of the illustrious patriot from 
whom it was afterward named. 


SPRING. 


Sweet Spring has come, and once again, 
O’er hill and plain, 

She weaves her carpet soft aad green, 

In brightest shades of emerald sheen, 

With pinks and crocuses between ; 
And lays it down 

Where late the white and chilly snow, 
So loth to go, 

Leak’d off and left the earth so brown. 


Sweet Spring has come, she wakes again ; 
For hark! a strain 

Of woodland welcome soothly rings; 

The air is stirr'd with glancing wings, 

With crystal pipes and twittcrings, 
From conscious birds: 

While lambkins sporting on the mead, 
With velvet tread, 

Skip in and out among tlhe herds. 


Sweet Spring has come; we through the shade 
Of bower and glade - 

Can trace her pathway in the dark, 

By silver glints from larchen bark, 

And purpling bud-lights on the stark 
And leafless boughs ; 

Or by the gleams from sunlit streams, 
Whose dancing beams 

The gentle ferns gistake for vows. . 


Sweet Spring has come, and in my heart 
Its paspions start. 

Joy’s babbling brooklets gayly sing, 

Like silver chimes that sweetly ring, 

And new-plumed hopes take lighter’ wing, 
And mount above; 

E’en star-bright eyes and rose lips fair 
Spring blooming there, 

And promise autumn wealth of love. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tur pedestrians of New York city make no special 
claim to any “right of way" in the streets. To be eure 
it is necessary to cross these streets frequently ; but cars, 
carts, and carriages never deign to regard those who hum- 
bly go on foot. Nor do the “footers” expect any such at- 
tention. If, by means of dodging be/iind one vehicle, and 
before another, and running alongside of a third a while, 
they succeed in crossing without being crushed, they are 
simply thankful, and never for an instant cherish the idea 
that they had the slightest right to be in the street at all. 

Moreover, our citizens have uncomplainingly and gen- 
erously surrendered a large portion of the sidewalks, 
which are generally supposed to be for the special use of 
pedestrians. Apple-stands, newspaper stalls, and innu- 
merable miniature bazars for various merchandise, have 
long been patiently tolerated. Inch by inch has the en- 
croachment continued until the majority of second-class 
shope—to say nothing of many that would refuse to be 
so called—are literally turned inside out. Pendent rows 
of slaughtered animals, artistically arranged over barrels 
of potatoes and turnips, signal a market within. The cor- 
ner grocery sign extends far and wide in the shape of boxes 
of hard soap, casks of dried apples, and baskets of beans 
and pease; while one’s head is not unfrequently entan- 
gled in the melange of hoop skirts and brilliant-colored 
flannel and delain which wavingly announce that dry- 
goods sold here” for ‘*less than co .” But New 
Yorkers bow their heads submissively, beat a retreat it 
necessary, OF pass on. 

There is, however, a limit beyond which forbearance 
ceases to be a virtue, Some of our sidewalks appear to be 
exclusively used for lumber-rooms and packing places ; 
and locomotion through them is next to an impossibility. 
Pass down Beekman Street, for example, or you can find 


an equally good (?) specimen in many other directions if 
you prefer. Boxes, barrels, casks, and bales of goods 
literally crowd the sidewalk. Bundles of rags, and news- 
papers, and packages of every conceivable kind of mer- 
chandise are stored, apparently, on the flag-stones. A 
man weighing a hundred and twenty, or a woman with 
the smallest possible crinoline, would be imperiled by the 
attempt to squeeze through, to say nothing of garmenta 
soiled and rent. But perhaps this is some extraordinary 
emergency, & mere temporary state of things. Keturn a 
couple of hours later, the blockade continues. Come back 
again to-morrow, or next week, and the sidewalks are es- 
sentially in the same condition. , 

Really it does not seem that it would be unreasonable 
to mildly suggest that a small passage way be reserved on 
the sidewalk for those who do not invariably ride in cars 
or carriages. 


The May Anniversaries appear to have been carried on 
with unusual spirit and interest this year. This was 
doubtless due in some measure to the series of bright, 
sutny days which adorned last week: and which enticed 
many to venture out who are ordinarily “keepers at 
home.” Among the many m¥@etings of interest, the Anni- 
versary of the Institution of the Deaf and Dumb, that of 
the Institution for the Blind, and the “Howard Mission 
and Home for Little Wanderers” were especially attract- 
ive. Ten thousand dollars were contributed to the latter 
Society, several gentlemen giving.one thousandeach. At 
the reunion of the American Congregational Union, six 
thousand five hundred dollars were donated, at the instance 
of General Howard, for the purpose of establishing a church 


in Washington, where the ** truth” should be * outspoken”. 


and proclaimed aloud,"’, 


Of course, during this coming season, all cases of colic, 
cholera morbus, cholera infantum, dysentery, and of ev- 
ery kindred disease, will he regarded by the unthinking 
masses as instances of genuine Asiatic cholera. Let those 
who can think be sensible, and avoid alike the two ex. 
tremes—careleseness and fear. 


Something like the following is sald to be an everyday 
scene: ‘ 

“Omnibus crowded. Enter two young la— of the fe- 
male persuasion. Crentleman, rising to one of Y. L.'s, 
‘Take this seat, Mixs.” No. 1 to lady No. 2,* Yon take 
it, Katy." No. 2, ‘No, you take it, Mary dear.” No. 1, 
*Oh no, Katy, I'd rather stand; you sit down.’ No. 2, 
‘No, no; I can just as well stand." No. 1, * You had bet- 
ter sit down, Katy.’ Skirts rustling, mep standing crowd- 
ed, door half-way open, and wind blowing in the dust. 
No. 2, * Won't you take it? Well, then," to No. 1, * you 
are very kind, Mary dear.’ Ruetles skirts, spreads dress, 
flirts veil into eyes of old gentleman on one side, and jams 
elbow into hat of young gentieman on the other, and~ 
settles, Gentleman who surrendered seat having been 
utterly ignored in this conversation, vows, as he hangs on 
the conductor's strap, he will uever rise again, not for a 
princess.” 

The Parisian correspondent of one of our daily journals 
states that a French workman has just completed for the 
Duke of Wellington a watch of novel and peculiar con- 
struction, the idea of which was conceived by the Duke 
himeelf, who is well known to be of an impatient temper, 
and can not pass half an hour in apy one’s society with- 
out feeling an irresistible inclination to leok at his watch, 
This being very impolite the Duke devised an ingenious 
plan to ascertain the hour without any one.present being 
the wiser for it. The watch manufactured for him is « 
silent repeater. Itis provided with a epring, upon touch- 
ing which a small hammer issues from the case and strikes 
the hour in the palm of the person’s hand who holds it, 
The Duke will merely need toslip his hand carelessly ihto 
his pocket, touch the spriug, and he is immediately in- 
formed of the time of day. The only difficulty will be 
that all the papers will publish a description of the trinket, 
and the Duke find it somewhat embarrassing to put his 
hand in his pocket without having his secret discovered. 


The death of Mrs. Carlyle took place under very pecul- 
iar circumstances. She was taking her usual afternoon 
drive in Hyde Park, when her little favorite dog, which 
was running by the side of the brougham, was run over 
by a carriage. She was greatly alarmed, though the dog 
was not seriously hurt. She lifted the dog into the car- 
riage and the man drove on. Not receiving any call or 
direction from his mistress, as was usual, he stopped the 
carriage and discovered her, as he thought, in a fit or ill, 
and drove to St. George’s Hospital, which was near at 
hand. When there it was discovered that she must have 
been dead some little time. Mrs. Carlyle’s health had 
been for several months feeble, but not in a state to ex- 
cite anxiety or alarm. The deceased lady was the daugh- 
ter of “the once well-known Dr, Welsh, of Haddington, 
and, with gifts and graces of her ‘own, she inherited much 
of the force and penetration of her father’s intellect. She 
was worthy to be the life companion of Thomas Carlyle.” 


The Cleveland Icrald gives an account of a singular 
case of suspended animation —a trance of twenty-four 
hours in duration. A young German, recently married, 
was taken suddenly il) at his place of business, and in two 
days was, to all appearance, dead. Arrangements were 
about to be made for the interment, when the young wife 
insisted that the funeral be postponed; and she remained 
in the room with the supposed corpse, clinging to the idea 
that he eould not be dead. She became convinced that 
she perceived the body move. Her friends became anx- 
ious about her reason and tried to divert her mind from 
the sorrowful scene. Two long hours were spent in c9- 
versation, the friends urging that she was deeeived, po ~- 
bly by the flickering light. Then, suddenly, another nee 
movement was perceived by all, and the scene which fol- 
lowed may be imagined. The husband and wife are now 
living, well and happy. 


By a series of interesting experiments, lately made, a 
woman's tongue has been found capable of moving one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty times in a minute. 
Think of that, all ye who argue that woman is inferior to 
man! Produce a specimen of the masculine gender who 
can accomplish such a vibration, or yield the point! 


The following characteristic anecdote of Dr. Franklin 
is not so new as it is good: 

During the long residence of Dr. Franklin in Paris he 
was once invited to a party of the nobility, by whom the 
Bible was ridiculed and severely criticised. It was re- 
marked that the Bible was devoid of all literary merit; 
and Franklin being silent, they appealed to him for his 
opinion. : He replied that he was hardly prepared to give 
them an answer, as his mind had been running on the 
merits of a new book of rare excellency which he had just 
happened to fall in with at one of the book stores; and as 
they had pleased to make allusion to the literary character 
of the Bible, perhaps it might interest them to com 
with that old volume the merits of his new prize. If «o, 
he would read thein a short section, 

All were eager to hear the Doctor read them a portion 
of his rare book. Ina very grave and sincere manner he 
took an old book from his coat pocket, and with a propriety 
of utterance read to them a poem. 

The poem had its effect. The admiring listeners pro- 
nounced it the best they had ever heard or read. 

‘* That is pretty,” said one. 

That is sublimity,”’ said another. 

‘It has not its superior in the world,” was the unani- 
mous opinion. They all wished to know the name of the 
work, and whether that was a specimen of its contents. 

** Certainly, gentlemen," said the Doctor, smiling at his 
triumph, *‘ my book is full of such passages. It is no other 
than your good-for-nothing Bible, and I have read you the 


prayer of the prophet Habakkuk.” 
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CLARA'S TEMPER 


ANTED few carmets in the 


sriors, 
eX re unnecessary. 
alv J knew bow they 
andi i and even mended. 

- that evcrv one krew mv uncle 
th beet rooms cf tle house look 
wn-town 


Iw 


Xe live 
lee Gid: to have the busy iaw-office 
r: ani to+ass long Cavs seeing no 
as | had done oft- 
for Uncle Andrew. 
ohe in be-ide-. 
and might 


ed dishes 


e ] house 
a-hamed to ask anv. 
gowdness knew 
ect. out of spic 
And it 
prepostercus 
sat trifing with 
ng up and down 
i then 


wines. was Ile 


le was paci 
ne Low aa 
tartare 
rer TF im sentences which 
ime so wlen ] was in 
Iwo bal! yc 


a } ats] 


when ar bal a> 


mn heen knocking for half an 
do and coulin’t make bimself heard 
» sud len silence a tall fig- 
‘oth- room. hat in hand, 
iallv reinoved from the 
the fouri-h of the 
marks the gen- 
w with shame 
the 3 3t of bein seen fed with 
eke Aud what bad [ been saving ? I cur i not 
Al! sort: of passionate thincs for this 
mi quiet o bear. J] ent over the tea- 
wishing d quietly sink through the gvor, 
v fe calue to an 
ade of me. 
Was ilking to uncle, 
e said, 


banded hima 


crowing genial at once. 
a I have Leen 
exerting vou, Ta ike a seat. Sir, take ascat. We 
Suished bre Pray join us.” 
ive breaktasted,” replied the 


Wha’ cricd vunele, ¢ 


see ou. Sir. 


vou. J} 


No matter,” sail my uncle; ‘an extra cup of 

r coffec Luct- no man. Barbara, a cup and 

We can be more sociable. I don't know 

r ,0u are a sociable man, Sir, but J am. 
My niece, Sir.” 

i saw ia the glass between the windows a very 


ek and very pink face lifted for a moment, and 
} hearda voice to mat-h—not in the least the vixen 
volee of half an hour before—inquire whether Mr. 

cushton would take cream and suvar. 

+ Twas natarally far from bashful, but that day I 

totild neither speak to nor look at our guest, and I 

©-tened to the conversation without joining in it 

ey a word. Indeed, there was not much oppor- 
nity for me to speak. The talk was all of law 
tters. Of the case of X versus X, in which my 

«1» was engaged for the plaintiff. Of the singu- 

‘ters on Which he most depended for evidence, 
ritten in such a peculiar, idiomatic style as almost 
t. dety translation, vet every word of great import- 
ance. Of the assistance Mr. Rushton’s perfect 
knowJedze of French would be. I gathered the 
faet that this voung gentleman was about to be 
cmaploved by my uncle in some capacitv—whether 
as clerk or sceretary I hardly knew—and that, it 
being necessary that he should be always in com- 
iunication with my uncle, he was to remain, for a 
While at least, under our roof. 

* You'll have the blue room put in order, Clara,” 
eurtly; ‘*and now, Sir, shall we 
Journ to the office 

then they arose, and, looking on the floor, I saw 
tic shadow there make a bow; bowed in return, 

was alone. Never, never, never. so leng as, I 
ved, +hould afv one find me in a temper again. 
wowed. Yet it was not an hour before I was 
avery as ever with that provoking Barbara, who 
i-ted that blue room needed no sweeping, 
and that, if it did, she couldn't do it baking day. 

1 didn't mean to,” J said to invself, as I bathed 
hiv eves with 1 rose-water: ‘* but an angel could not 
with testy Uncle and sulky Barbara without 
(varreling. It was not my fault, but theirs.” 

Then I went up to darn the worn place in the 
carpet. 

jt: was a food while before I could look the 
‘tranger in the face, but then I saw that he hada 
cool olive skin, calm dark eyes, a mouth as sweet 


as 
id mv unele. 


- as it was firm, and the broad forebeat of a thinker. 


Perhaps his face was: not regularly beautiful—I 
hardly know: but it had the effect of beauty, and 
'« had veuth and health and strength, and was won- 

hallw graceful. Seon Id have given half the 

hi to know what he thought of me. He was 

_ attentive, as a gentleman would naturally be 

the only lady inmate of the house; but, perhaps, 

er all, he remembered the little ‘vixen he had 
rst seen. I tried to be calm and quiet; to answer 
‘le when he scolded me with decorous respect— 
‘ that thought haunted me. I had never thought 
tuuich of any man’s opinion in my life.’ 
(': Sundays. we went to church together. I 
lonely by that that he had an exquisite voice, for 
f teed to hold my breath to listen to his singing. 
At last J ventured to ask him to sing for me at 
hance. [never shall forget the song he sung, but 

re are many. ways of singing. I have heard it 
in another, and searcely listened. That same 
ricut I safig for bim. He said not one word of 
jr -—only bowed a thank you; but, as he turned 
juy miusic., T saw his heart beat under the soft grav 
vest he wore. Mine was beating, too, like a mad 
thing. 

Well, after that I was not so much afraid of him. 
aud it came to long talks in the parlor and-long 
walks by moonlight. He never said one tender 


r* ord. He never took my hand. He never looked 


'. not strive to alter it. 


Wet ad ; 


at me more earnestly than one friend might look at 
ther: but I felt, in spite of that, that be cared 
dhihine for me. and I—/ lored him. I used to 
think sometimes with shame that I had given my 
heart unsought; that it was unmaidenly fo care so 
vety much for one who had not asked me yet to care 
for-him at all; but how could I help it? All my 
feelings were strong. I could nt talk bf the dec- 
orous rule and line so many women liked; and in 
the sight of Heaven I could not be wrong in admir- 
ing what was admirable, in loving purity and truth 
and noble manhood! SoI kept my secret, but did 
And at last! At dusk one 
autumn day we walked in the shady Square, under 
some old trees. 
The nurse-maids had gone home with their little 
charges. and the file of workmen with tinans had 
tramped through it into the street. The fount- 


ain tinkled and splashed into the wide basin. The 
flowers gave forth their sickly evening ume. A 
Lit of crescent moon came faintly into thé sky; and 


1] the Square, besides ourselves, was only a sleep- 
ggar stretched upon a bench. one to 


! A get one to listen: and then I beard all I 


longed to hear! I had never thought that quiet 
man eculd love so—that that silence could cover 
up such a sweet wealth of tenderness 

We went home arm in arm, and under the blue 
heavens the moon saw no womap happier than I. 

Ah me! If vou had told me then what I shoukl 
do I would not have believed vou. As wellbelieve 
a man would willingly cut the rope that held him 
from dropping into some awful chasm as that I 
should part myself from him. 

For weeks and months I kept my. tempet. For 
half a vear I was too happy to be angry. We were 
to Le married in a little while, and there would be 
little change save a trip to some country place, for 
we were still to live with my uncle in the old house. 
Edwin—lI called him by his first name now—Was not 
demonstrative; but I knew he loved me, “8 that 
Was enough. 

Enough until one day I heard Ruth Baker say to 
my cousin Grace: 

‘* Heaven send me a different husband from the 
one Clara is to have! Who would think be was 
fond of her?” 

‘It's only his way,” said Grace. : 

“Td teach him another,” said Ruth. | 

That set me thinking. It was not pleasant to be 
spoken of in this wise. No good ever comes of list- 


ening. I began by trying to lure Edwin into making , 


pretty speeches and doing silly things. At last I 
strove to pique him into more ‘demonstration of the 
love I knew (poor fool, that it should not content 
me!) that he really felt, and flirted, before his very 
face, with a young coxcomb of a midshipman, just 
inv age, for whom I absolutely felt a detestation. 

The little puppy bad taken it into his small 
brain to admire me. He was pleased and flattered. 
Edwin looked on gravely without a word. Ab last, 
angry that he should take it all so coolly, I let the 
little middy steal a kiss from my lips where hejcould 
see me. 

That evening. when the rest were gone, I felt a 
hand touch my arm. <a. 

It was Edwin Rushton’s. I looked up. 

‘*T want to speak to you, Clara,” he said; and 
before I could answer had quietly taken me tOtask. 
as one might a willful child, on m¥ impropriety. 
‘It is not right,” he said; ** and people will make 
even worse of it. I can not permit it, Clara.” 

Nota jealous word. My uncle might have spoken 
much the same. ‘* Hecan not love me,” I thoeght, 
and my cheeks burned hotly. 

“ Who made you my judge and master?” I asked. 

“ Yourself,” said he, *t when you accepted nie.’ 

** More silly I!” I cried. Ww hy do vou care to 
hinder others from having what you don't want 
yourself?” 

“* What do you mean ?” asked he. 

‘Prank would give his right hand for a kiss 
from me,” said I; ‘‘and you hardly know whether 
I am living or dead, I-believe. It’s like om in 
fetters to be tied to such an icicle.” 

‘You are letting your temper carry you away,” 
said he. 

‘*My temper, Sir?” 

Yes,’’ said he; ‘it is your one great fault. I 
saw that when I first saw you. There, there.” 

He tried to soothe me, as though I had na de- 
lirious. I believe I seemed so to bim. 

I forgot every thing in my anger. 

‘“T wish you had never seen said I, 

“You will be sorry to have tan 

‘*T say it from my heart.” 

Ilis face grew white. 

‘* There is more in this than I thought,” said he. 
‘*Perhaps you love Frank Hearne better than you 
love me?’ 

I saw the chance of making him jealous. 
nothing else in my rage. 

‘*Perhaps I do,” I said. 
fancies.”’ 

He drew a great breath, and arose, standing be- 
fore me like a statue. 

‘*T will not let your pledge to me stand between 
you and your young lover,” he said. ‘‘God forgive 
you, and make you happy! Good-by! You are as 
free as you ever were.” ; 

And I was alone. Alone, stretching out my 
hands toward the closed door, and calling on my 
darling toreturn. Hedid not hear me. He ney- 
er came. 

‘*Temper! temper! temper!” shouted my uacle 
when I met him at the breakfast-table next mern- 
ing. ‘Ah, you will suffer for your folly this time. 
He was the noblest fellow God ever made, and 
you've lost him. I told him you'd repent. ‘No,’ 
said he, ‘itis not temper. She loves Frank Hearne ; 
she told me so.’ By Jove, if that puppy enters my 
door I'll kick him!” 

“Is he gone?” I asked, with my head in my 
hands. 

‘**Gone forever,” said my uncle; and I lost all 
consciousness the next moment, and lay, happily 
forgetful of my woes, in a deep swoon. 

Gone forever! Ah, yes; the days passed and he 
came not. The lonely evenings counted themselves 


I saw 


‘*We can't help our 


| away. 


| 


My life was over; my joy past. 
to die: but I was young, and still lived. 
myself up from every one, and knew they said of 
me that I had been jilted. 
At first I used to hope he would return. I knew 
soon that such a hope was folly. No angry mood 
had made him leave me. He believed me false. 
Ob, the pain in his face, the anguish in his voice 
at that last moment! I never should forget it. 
As nuns said to scourge themselves for their 
sins, so I punished myself by recalling that look, 
that tone daily and hourly. 

The spring which was to have seen us wed was 
gone. Autumn came, and winter. At Christmas 

tide I sat in my own room reading. It was long 

past tw elve. Barbara slept in her attic, my uncle 
in his chamber below, but I could not sleep. The 
evergreen Barbara bad twined abbdut the gas fix- 
tures and placed over the mirror seemed to mock 
me with its holiday look. What was.he doing to- 
night. my Edwin—my own dear love? I lifted the 
curtain and looked out. All the street was white 
with snow, frozen snow, that crisped and sparkled 
in the starlight. Oppositea dark figure paced slow- 

lv—a watchman, | supposed; but my fancy, aided 
possibly by a vague ramor of Edwin's presence in 
the place, made the outline seem his. Ob, if he 
should be there! If—ah, it was all folly! I dropped 
the curtain, and sat down before the fire a while. 
Then I took my white dress from its nook—the 
dress in which I should have been inarried—and 
folded it and unfolded it, and caressed it, saying such 
words to it that you would have thought me mad. 
Yet while it was on my knee I fell into a kind of 
dream. It hardly seemed as much like sleep as 
stupor. 

I was ‘startled from it by a blaze of light. The 
dress had fallen from my lap into the grate. It was 
all aflame, flaring up toward the bed-clothes. In 
an instant they were caught, and the blaze went 
whirling up the paper on the wall, and the window 
curtains, long and light and floating. I rushed to 
the door. Alas! my evil genius had impelled me 
to lock it and withdraw the key. I could not find. 
it. I searched in vain. I screamed, I prayed. 
Neither man nor Heaven seemed to hear me, I 
stood in a very furnace of flame. Walls and door 
and ceiling were all blazing. 

They were crying fire in the street now. I heard 
the policemen’s clubs, the tolling of the fire-bell. 
Why did no one come to save me? Help, help! 
The flames were licking up the floor, climbing, 
twining, swirling through the ceiling. Barbara 
would be burned in her bed, my dear uncle would 
perish, and I—I had done it, I! 

The flames had driven me into a little corner. 
They were driving me closer at every instant. I 
could not see the door—it was a wall of flame. The 
window was a seething furnace. 

‘*God receive my soul!” I prayed. And then I 
heard a crash. Something came dashing through 
the door into the flames. A voice cried : 

‘*Clara! where are you ?” 

And I felt Edwin’s arms about me once more, and 
was borne through the red whirlpool out into the 
open air. He had saved me, but he left me then. 
After I knew my uncle had caught me to his breast 


had; it was gone as though it had never been. 

Ab, that was a woeful night! The dear old 
house was gone, with all its belongings, and the 
alarm and exposure hastened my uncle’s end. He 
took to k’s bed in the new lodgings we found, and 
never arose from it. In two months we buried him, 
and I was alone in the world. 

A great heiress ; for it proved that Uncle Andrew 
had been far richer than I guessed. But ob. so 
miserable and lonely that the poorest wretch might 
pity me! 1 had not heard one word of Edwin Rush- 
ton since the night of the fire. 

But six months after, as I sat at work in my 

black dress, Barbara came in weeping. 

‘* What is the matter?” I asked, for she plainly 
wanted me to question her. 

‘I've seen poor Mr. Rushton,” said she. “It 
makes my heart bleed. He that was so'strong and 
bold, feeling his way along like that! You'd cry 
too, Miss.” 

‘*What do you mean ?” I asked. 

**Didn’t vou know?” she said. ‘Why, Miss, 
you, of all people! I heard it from his landlady. 
The night he saved you ) 
way up the stairs. She was frightened, and asked 
him what had happened. ‘I've been through a 
fire,’ said he, ‘and I suppose i: will pass off soon; 
but I can see only a red blaze.’ It didn't pass off, 
Miss—he’s blind!” 

“Oh no, no!” Isobbed. ‘*Ohno!” 

“It's true; more the pity,” she said, 
going from the room. I stopped her. 

“* Where did you meet him ?” I asked. 

“In the Square,” said she. ‘‘He goes there 
every night. A boy leads him, and he sits alone 
near the fountain—Ah, you'd pity him, poor dear ! 
—waiting until he comes again to fetch ‘him.” 

Every evening! I had no rest until the next. 
Then I put on shawl and bonnet and went over to 
the Square. All quiet in the dusk, as it had been 
on that long-gone night when he asked me to be 
his ; the nurse-maids and the children gone home; 
the troop of toil-freed laborers passed by. I stood 
by the fountain and looked at him. 

He stood beside it, his soft hat drawn low over 
those darkened eyes; his hands playing with the 
loose chain that kept ‘intruders from the fountain's 
brink. I remembered standing in that very spot. I 
knew it by the weeping willow drooping over it, and 
the cleft head of the post hard by—only a little cleft, 
yeu might not have noticed it, but I remembered 
feeling it with my finger as he spoke to me. 

I looked at him, my love, my life. He who had 
sacrificed so much for me, i was bold enough for 
any thing. 

I went closer. 
is only Clara, 
an instant. 

Then he said: 


and was 


I him. Hestarted. 
"I said; and he trembled all over for 


‘I can not see you, but I know 


I wanted | 

I shut | 
jsed wife once. 
What did I care now? | 


I saw him nomore. One moment of hope had I~ 


e went home feeling his . 


And I knew he loved me still. 
‘t Edwin,’’I said, “it was the hand of your prom. 
It is Jong since you have held it; 
will you take it now : a 

‘Give it to me,” he said; and our palms touched 


once more. 


Then we stood silent, close together. 

“7 have been the cause of great ill to you,” | 
said. ** Do you hate me for it?” 

‘* You forget,” he said; “it was not J who ceased 
to love.” 

Iclungtohim. ‘‘ Did vou believe me?” I sobhed. 
**Oh, Edwin, I never cared a strawfor Frank Hearne. 
I flirted with him because I thought you indifferent, 
My evil temper conquered me, and I uttered fa]se- 
hood. I loved only you. I never shall love anv 
other.” 

**On your soul ?” 

my soul !” 

‘*T shall be happier for knowing it,” he said. 
** It was hard to think you false. Oh would I were 
not blind !” 

‘If vou were not,” I said, my heart choking me, 
“T could not speak as I donow. If you love me 
still, and, oh, I think you do!—if you forgive me, 
and you seem to, take me to your heart again, your 
promised wife. If not, let me go to hide my shame, 
for I have been over-bold, and die of my remorse.’ 

He caught me in his arms. I felt his great aw 
beat. 

‘It is worth sight—it is worth life!” he said, and 


said he. 


-kissed me. Then I led him home, through the stil] 


streets. 

We were married:in a quiet little church. Only 
Barbara was with me, and I wore my black dress. 
I shed some tears, but I was very happy, so was he. 
So in the years to come in which we dwelt together. 

And still the future held a great joy for me: 
Years after, when there were young children at our 
fireside and gray hairs in his curls, my darling’s 
sight returned tohim. When the surgeon told me 
he could see, my first thought was great thankful- 
ness. My next: ‘ But I have altered so. Will he 
know the girl he won in the faded woman?” But 
when I stood before him, trembling and fearful, this 
was what he sajd, though the roses of my che@&s 
and the gold of my hair were quite gone, I knew: 

** My love, how sweet a woman you have grown! 
There is no angry temper in your face now any more 
than in your voice.” And he kissed me like a bride. 
groom, and I thanked Heaven. 


{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 154, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York.) 


THE THREE LITTLE SPADES. 


Br MISS WARNER, 
Author of ** The Wide, Wide World.” 


CHAPTER I. 

‘‘Papa, please,” said little Primrose, ‘“ what 
smells so sweet ?” 

Her father sat by the table, untving a large " 
brewn package’; and from it came a strange, fresh, 
wild sort of perfume; but sweet, as Primrose said, 
and very pleasant. 

‘*What smells so sweet?” Mr. May answered, 
cutting the last stubborn knot with his pen-knife. 
‘* Why, my dear, I fancy it is some of my new 
seeds.” And selecting a small paper-bag from the 
heap which now lay spread out before him, Mr. 
May held it down to the little girl’s nose as she stood 
at his side. Primrose took a long whiff with great 
delight. 

papa, how g 

** Good, is it?” sa oe May, laughing. ‘‘ Prim, 
you ought to be a pect 

‘*No, papa. But I wish I had a garden.” 

** So as to plant such sweet things as celery seed?” 
said her father. ‘ Prim, this is not a flower.” 

‘* But, papa,” cried the impetuous Lilian, fling- 
ing down her book on the widow-seat, and coming 
to the table with a bound, **there are flowers, you 
know, and we might plant’em! Oh, papa, won't 
you give us a garden ?” 

** If you please, papa!” said another little voice. 
now drawing near; ‘‘there is nothing we should 
like so much! Only I should prefer to have our 
gardens separate, because I wane wish to keep 
mine in order.” 

‘There spoke my methodical Clov er!” said Mr. 
May, with another iaugh, as his orderly, se lute, 
chubby little daughter came gently and stood bhe- 
hind Primrose, who had not spoken again, but whose 
dark eyes watched her father with intense interest. 

‘*One would like a garden to keep in order, and 
the other to run wild in; and the third— What 
does my little Prim want of a garden ?’’ he said, 
bending down to kiss her. 

“I should like it so much, papa!” 

‘* Prim would nestle there just like a little bird,”’ 
said her tall brother Sam. 

‘* Papa,” cried Lilian, ‘‘ will you give us three 
gardens ?—I should like that best too.” 

‘* Yes, Lily should be allowed to grow weeds en- 
tirely on her own account,” said Jack. 

OW hen I grow any you'll know it,” said Lilv, 
with great good-humor. ‘“ Will you, papa?” 

‘*] find one garden pretty expensive now,” said 
Mr May; ‘‘ what should I do with three more ?”’ 

Ob, they wouldn't cost any thifg—owr gar- 
dens,” said Lily. 

OA very excellent sort of gardens yours will be 
then,” said her father. ‘“ Where do you propose to 
get your seeds and plants ?"’ 

** Well—just a little,” amended Lily. 

‘Perhaps we could get wild flowers, papa,” said 
Clover, thoughtfully. ‘* And I've got one package 
of seeds already, that Maria Jarvis gave me. It’s 
mignonnette.” 

** And then just the ground is so pretty, pape!" 
urged little Primrose. 

‘Think so?” said Mr. May. ‘‘I must confess I 
like to see the ground well covered. But who'll 
dig it up, to begin with?” 


your hand, I should have known it if you had not 
spoken.” | 


“Why, Robin,” said Lily. 
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“* Robin has a great deal to do.” 

‘*] wuess Sam would,” said Primrose. ‘* He’s 
never too busy, you know, papa, to do any thing.” 

It was very ridiculous, of course, but—tall fellow 
as he was—Sam’s eyes actually tlushed with pleas- 
ure at this compliment from his little sister. 

** And will Sas take care of the gardens all sum- 
mer after they are dug up and planted?” said Mr. 
May, lifting Primrose upon his knee. 

**Oh no, papa! that’s what we want to do.” 

‘* Well,” said her father, ‘‘ upon three conditions 
i) will give you each a garden: First of all, mam- 
ma mustapprove. Next, each one is to choose her 
own seeds and plants, to suit her own taste. And, 
lastly, each must keep her own garden in order, 
after the first heavy digying is done. She must 
suw the seeds, and plant the plants, and dispute 
possession with the weeds—all herself. Now, what 
does mamma say ?” 

‘I say yes, with all my heart!” answered Mrs, 
May. ‘*But I too shall make conditions—or, at 
least, one: In each garden, no matter how full it 
may be, there must be one corner set apart for pa- 
tience, perseverance, brotherly-kindness, and such 
sweet herbs; and each shall be well hedged in with 
the Golden Rule.” 

‘* Well, children, now you know the conditions, 
what, do you say ?” said their father. 

‘‘] like the conditions very much, ‘papa,” said 
Clover. 

‘: They are easy enough,” said Lily. 

‘*Mamma,” said Primrose, quitting her father 
and going to lean her elbows on her-mother’s lap, 
‘* what is the hedge for.” 

‘To fence out such little mischief-makers as 
pride and selfishness and envy; for if they get in 
they will root up every sweet tlower there. And 
no other hedge grows low enough and close enough 
to keep them out.” 

‘* But, manma,” said Primrose, her little mouth 
dimpling into a smile of full intelligence, ** who'll 
want the herbs ?” 

‘* We shall see,” said her mother, answering the 
smile. ‘*1 should not wonder if I came down to 
the gardens myself for a syfrig now and then.” 

‘**Well, papa,” said Lilian, ‘“‘we agree. But 
where are the seeds and plants which we must 
choose to come fronr?” 

*‘] suppose from my pocket,” said Mr. May. 
‘Most things seem to come from there nowadays. 
See! here are three greenbacks—a dollar apiece 
for each of you—how far will that go? Far enough, 
1 think, for little novices.” 

‘‘Oh, papa!” said Clover, ‘‘a dollar apiece is a 
great deal. Are flower seeds so expensive ?” 

‘* All depends upon the sort,” said Mr. May, with 
a shrug of his shoulders. ‘* They cost from five cents 
a paper to fifty cents a seed, according to circum- 
stuners,”” 

‘Fifty cents a seed!” said Lily. ‘I guess I 
sha’n’t buy that sort. Spend all my money for two 
seeds, truly!” 

‘** Papa, did you mean me to spend a whole dollar 
too?” said little Primrose, eving the greenback in 
her hand as a joy quite beyond belief. 

‘* You are‘to spend the whole of it. And vou will 
find it as easy to do as possible.” 

**A dollar will buy twenty papers of the five 
cent kind—only think!” said Lily. ‘‘ Papa, will 
Liobin lend us tools?” 

‘*No, no; you are to have nothing tv do with 


Robin, / will furnish the tools. Now, what next?” 
Tow are we to choose our seeds, said 
Clover. 
to be sure! Here is Mr. Cata- 


loxue.”’ said her father, taking it out from his pack- 
age. “full of names and descriptions and prices. 
You can study this at your leisure, and when the 
lists are made out I'll send an order for the seeds.” 

Prim’s eyes glistened as her father fluttered over 
the leaves of the Catalogue. What pictures of flow- 
ers were there! 

.‘* How splendid!” said Lily, taking it from his 
hand, and pausing over a bunch of petunias. 

Papa,’’ said Clover, feel too rich !” 

‘*Rich ?” said Mr. May, laughing—‘‘ you will 
feel as poor as possible when you have studied that 
Catalogue for half an hour. I foresee an endless call 
fur donations. In fact, you will be such poverty- 
stricken damsels, with your one dollar apiece, that 
I think we had better take up a collection at once, 
before matters go any further. Mamma, what will 
vou give ?” 

‘*Some strong calico frocks, and thick shoes and 
gloves,” replied Mrs. May, promptly. 
‘4 most needed contribution! 
rather to the comfort of the gardeners than the 

beauty of the garden.” 

‘*Oh, I will give the gardens each a rose-bush,” 
said Mrs. May. 

* Ah, that is good! Sam, what say you?” 

“ A euttinig of geranium, Sir, foreach; with twine 
for tying up the flowers, and strong sticks and la- 
bels. Also, the help of a knife and hammer and 
nails when wanted.” 

“ All very excellent and necessary,” said his fae 
ther. 

‘** J will furnish advice,” said Jack, ‘‘in any quan- 
titv, and upon the most liberal terms. Also, as 
Sam says, a well-grown plant of Canada thistle for 
each garden—just to promote the growth of mam- 
ma’s sweet herbs.” 

‘It wouldn't promote the growth of mamma's 
heilze,” said Lily. ‘If you'll furnish absence, 
Jack, we'll take it, and thank vou too.” 

‘*For me,” said Mr. May, *1 will provide the 
tools. And I think, under the circumstances, that 
is all IT will engage to do.” 

‘* Do you mean that you will give us tools, papa ?” 
said Lily, with flashing eyes 

‘A little spade and watering-pot, papa?” said 
lrimrose. 

‘* You will see,” said her father. “If I tell you 
il beforehand the package will not be so interest- 

h n it comes.” 
Se can wilt! said fie. 
vuch to think of for one day, 
let's go make our list.” 
* But I think I can not make mine tonight, 


ul ly * We've 
Come, Clover, 


But tending 


Lily,” said Clover, as she came to’ the window, 
‘IT don’t know yet where my gardepis to be.” 

‘‘That makes no difference,” said Lily. “Just 
look at these pinks! Did you ever see any thing sd 
grand ?” 

‘Why, it makes a great deal of difference,” said 
Clover, eying the pinks with loving looks. ‘‘I can’t 
tell what I shal] want. I may have to ‘plant out’ 
something, you know; and that would require tall 
things. Or there may be rocks. Oh, Lily, I’m 
so happy !—it’s so delightful !” 

‘These gardens will be a study,” said Mr. May 
to his wife. - ‘Clover, what do you know about 
‘planting out ?’” 

Clover turned back, blushing a little. 

‘‘Not much, papa. But I heard you and Mr. 
Jarvis talking one day, and I saw something in a 
book.” 

That's right,” sajd her father; “listen, and then 
apply your knowledge. . But go and make your 
list, my child; and then it can be modified here 
and there if need be. You will find it a longer 
business than you think. And I'll see where the 
gardens shall be to-morrow.” 

So the three children curled themselves up on 
the broad, low window seat, and the work began. 
Mr. May and the boys went off, and their mother 
sat _— by the table, her gentle face bent over her 
work, 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue children of whom I told you in my first 
chapter had been (so far) brought up in the city. 
Brick walls, and noisy@treets, and town sights and 
sounds, were what, they knew best; and it was no 
wonder that Primrose pronounced the celery seed 
‘“sweet,” if only by way of comparison, and quite 
apart from its intrinsic claims. Of course their 
knowledge of flowers was all in one line, A green- 
house full of geraniums, camellias, violets impris- 
oned in pots, and cacti stretching their spiny arms 
wildly about, far away from their native plains; 
an orderly hyacinth in a table-glass in a furnace- 
heated room, or a small bed of the same planted 
where now and then a stray beam of sunshine slept 
between inclosing walls; a tall magnolia, growing 
forlornly between a brick wall on the one hand and 
the dusty pavement on the other; a wisteria, ram- 
bling drearily over a brown stone front in the vain 
search after something pleasant—all these they had 
seen again and again. But these are exiles, sing- 
ing but half their sweet song in a strange land; 
and every child knows the difference between their 
captive beauty and the free, sonsy grace of a truant 
dandelion, that every now and then runs away to 
see the world, and displays the oldest fashions in 
Fifth Avenue. Highly respectable little dande- 
lion !—nobody ever dared Jaugh at it yet. 

A year before this time of which I write Mr. 
May had bought a country place, and with the be- 
ginning of winter the family had all removed thith- 
er, to make it their home. It was not at all a re- 
markable place, unless for being at once large, old- 
fashioned, and comfortable—three things not al- 
ways found together in these days, The house stood 
back from the road, with a short, smooth slope of 
grass between, and a simple white fence for bound- 
ary line. Thi. fence turned up the slope quite near 
the house on one side; but on the other, where was 
the door of entrance, the green turf had even a 
wider sweep than in front, and the fence stood off 
at a respectful distance. Behind the house was a 
large garden and orchard combined, where already 
Kobin was busy with his pruning-knife and hot 
beds, and preparations of all kinds. For it was 
now just at the end of winter, and there weré days 
when the very breath of spring was abroad; and 
the light on the bare trees looked soft and gentle, 
and adventurous blades of grass peeped out in shel- 
tered places. 

The front-door of the house being, after all, a side 
door, the real front was unbroken exeept by a large 
bow-window belonging to the family sitting-room ; 
and as the first floor of the house was but a single 
step above the ground, this bow-window was some- 
thing like a glazed porch, having its own low step 
without, and within a broad, divan-sort of seat on 
all sides. And now, in winter, shut tight with 
double sashes, it became the favorite resort of the 
children. Here they sat with their Catalogue on 
this very afternoon of which I speak, hardly know- 
ing whether they were most delighted or at their 
wit’send; for of all distracting things commend me 
to a well-drawn up, illustrated Catalogue of flow- 
ets! Such a bewildering confusion of red and blue 
and purple and yellow; such descriptions of “snowy 
white” blossoms dazzling your very eyes; such 
‘blazes of brilliance” that you seem to see; such 
‘“very sweet” perfumes that you almost perceive! 
The colored leaves, the stately growers, the trail- 
ing creepers, the vines that mount up like Jack’s 
bean to an enchanted world above your head. Peo- 
ple go into raptures over lace and jewels and old 
china. Well, well, those have their place; but it 
is not the place of a violet, after all. And they are 
not heart’s-ease—they can never be balm. 

‘* Now, first,” said Lily—“‘ oh me, whatever shall 
we do with these hard names!” 

‘“‘ They are not so hard when you have looked at 
them a little,” said Clover. ‘‘ Maria Jarvis knows 
eyerso many. See—that first one is easy enough 
—‘abronia.’”’ 

‘*How shall we begin?” said Lily; ‘will you 
take the first part of the Catalogue, and I the sec- 
ond, and Primrose the third? or shall we divide 
by flowers? Abronia for you, and adonis for me, 
and ager—ageratum for Prim? Such names!” 

‘* But that wouldn't be choosing,” said Clover. 

‘‘No, it wouldn't,” said Lily; ‘‘and we've got 
to choose. Well, shall we agree that we won't 
ever take the same ?” 

‘But that would not be choosing, either,” said 
Clover. ~ 

‘*Then we'll just have to begin and ne more 
about it,” said Lily. ‘I don’t want any of all 
th: se first four—do you ?” 

‘* 1] want abronia,” said Primrose. ‘It's sweet.” 

‘Write it down then,” said Lily, ‘* but if you 
take all the sweet flowers, I guess you'll have 


enough. And that’s so little—only six inches high. 
But I'll tell you what I want, and that’s snap-drag- 
on—never mind the other name. Look, Clover, 
here’s a picture of it; and you see-they say it’s 
‘ exceedingly brilliant.’ Oh, I should think so, in- 
deed !—‘ scarlet and yellow with white throat,’ and 
‘crimson with white throat,’ and ‘ magnifitently 
striped,’ and all sorts. Which would you-take ? 
—here’s a blood-red one.” 

“T should take this—see, down at the bottom,” 
said Clover , ‘ best and brightest varieties mixed.’ ” 

‘* Why how splendid !” said Lily ; ‘and only ten 
cents for them all.” 

While Lily was writing down snap-dragon, Clo- 
ver peeped over the leaf and quietly headed her own 
list with sweet alyssum 

‘““What’s that?” said Lily. I don’t believe 
you'll like that. It’s just some common little white 
thing.” 

‘* But see these!” said Clover; ‘‘amaranthus, 
with red and yellow and green foliage. I must 
have that—they say it’s useful for back-grounds.” 

‘* What are back-grounds ?” said Lily. ‘‘ ‘ Love 
lies bleeding’—what a funny name! Prim, don't 
you want any thing on this page ?” 

** I'll see what there is first,” said Primrose, knit- 
ting her little brows ; on all the other pages, I mean. 
Because I get so confused. I think I want every 
thing ; and you know I can’t have that.” 

‘*Oh, but a dollar will get a great deal,” said 
Lily! ‘Just look at those asters! I must have 
them.” 

‘* So must I, some of them,” said Clover. ‘‘ And 
there are ever so many kinds. Which one will you 
take ?” 

‘* This first one—‘ perfection,’” said Lily. “There 
can’t be any thing much better than that.” 

take the ‘ chrysanth fl 
Clover. like chrysanthemums.” 

‘* Well, I guess I'll have this little one—‘ pyra- 
midal bouquet,’” said Primrose. ‘‘ Because / like 
bouquets.” 

‘¢ Prim’s garden will be all six inches high,” said 
Lily, Jaughing. 

‘They say balsams are beautiful,” said Clover, 
writing the name down on her list.” “ And they 
must have good culture; you see they must be 
sown and then transplanted, and pinched off. That's 
just what I shall like. I think I can take pains 
enough.” 

‘* Then you'd better take some cockscombs,” said 
Lily—“ ‘recommended to all who will give their 
plants good care.’ Why, I mean to do that, too, of 
course; but then I don’t want fussy things.” 

‘‘Oh! oh!” cried Primrose—“ just look at these 
dianthus flowers over the leaf!” 

‘*Dianthus !” said Lily “‘ what's dianthus ? 
Why, they are perfectly splendid !” 

‘‘ They are pinks,” said Clover; “it sayssodown 
here. I never saw any thing so beautiful in all 
my life!” 

‘‘ No, I believe you never did,” said Lily; ‘‘and 
there are ever so many kinds. Let’s go all through 
and look at the pictures the first thing. ‘There’s 
something—I don’t know what; and ‘pansies—and 
petunias. Mamma, this Catalogue is perfectly fas- 
cinating !” 

Mamma laughed a little at that. 
dollars hold out, Lily ?”’ she asked. 

‘*Oh! I don’t know,” said Lily—‘“‘ well, I guess. 
You see, mamma, we are going through just to put 
down a few of the most striking ones first, and then 
we can add to the lists afterward.” 

‘* How many ‘most striking ones’ does each list 
contain at present?” said Mrs. May, looking very 
much amused. 

We haven't counted yet, mamma. Now, there’s 
something I should like—a ‘double green-centred 
sunflower,’ from five to eight feet high.” 

‘‘ That sounds imposing, at least,” said Mrs. May. 

‘‘Don't you like sunflowers, mamma ? — the 
name’s pretty. What do they look like ?” 

Mamma,” said Primrose, going to her side, 
‘“‘ what flower do you love best ?” 

‘‘T am quite fond of primroses!” said Mrs. May, 
taking the little face between her hands and giving 
it a kiss. 

‘‘And you'd like some more?” said Primrose, 
laughing. 

‘* Very much !” 

‘“‘ Well, there’s plenty of em in Mr. Vick’s Cata- 
logue,” said Prim, gleefully, going back to her seat. 
‘* And I'll write ’em right down.” 

‘+ But, Lily,” said Clover, presently, looking up 
from her list, ‘‘mamma has reason—how far will 
a dollar go? It will never buy all these in the 
world!” said Clover, showing a slip of paper well 
penciled on both sides. : 

‘‘Oh! I guess it will,” said Lily; ‘‘a dollar’s a 
great deal. Let's count up and see. But I haven't 
written down the prices—never mind; we can turn 
over the leaves again. There’s snap-dragon one—I 
mean ten; and aster fifteen! how comes that, I 
wonder ?—fifteen is twenty-five; and pinks, ten 
more, makes thirty-five; and my sunflower is for- 
ty-five,; and pansy, sixty-five ; and my double por- 
tulaca— Dear me, that will never do!—double 
portulaca, fifty’ Why, I must have five dollars’ 
worth on my list, at that rate.” 

‘I’ve got three dollars’ worth on mine,’ said 
Clover, laying it down with a blank face. The 
children looked at each other, then broke into a 
laugh. 

a Prim was wise,” said Lily; “‘ she waited. Well, 
we've just got to begin over again, that’s all.” 

‘ Yes” said Clover, ‘‘we began all wrong. I 
ought to have had more sense. The way is to put 
down only what you must have, at first; and then 
write down the price after each one. Let's take 
new slips of paper, and make a nice list this time.” 

‘+ Well,” said Lily ; and she wrote at the top of 
her paper—‘‘ Flower seeds that I must have.” 

‘‘ Now don’t let us talk,” said Clover, Sbut just 
go over the Catalogue quietly and think.” And 
again the enticing pages were turned over, leaf by 
leaf. 

‘Well, this passes ali my philosophy,” said Lily, 
when she had again added up her list. ‘‘It seems 


AN 


said 


** How do the 


| that I must have at least two dollars’ worth ‘” 


— 


‘*That’s just what I’ve got, too,” said Clover 
‘Papa might well say it-would be a long piece of 
work,” 

“Mamma,” said Primrose, once more quitti»:; 
the bew-window for her mother’s side, **isn’t it 
funny ?” 

‘“* And are you in difficulties, too?” said her mo 
ther. 

** not made my list yet, mamma, get 
confifSed between what they want and what I want... 
I think I'll wait till they have all done with the 
Catalogue, and then I can take it.” 

‘*That’s not likely to be very soon,” said Lily. 
“What can I strike out! Mamma, did you ever 
see this bartonia—very showy, with yellow flowers 
and gray branches ?” 

“ Yes, I have seen it.” 

*" Is it pretty ?” 

“It is very showy.” 

‘* Which is the prettiest, that or pansies ?” 

‘*Ob, pansies, if I am to be judge! They are 
showy and lovely too.” . 

nice!” said Lily; ‘that’s just what I'd 
like to be. I'll mark pansies with my red pencil, 
as a settledthing. But they're terribly expensive.” 

‘* It often costs a good deal to be showy and love- 
ly,” said Mrs. May, with a smile. 

must have my hyacinth bean,” said Clover, 
‘but that don't cost a great deal; and I must have 
some stocks, though they do. Mamma, are zinnias 
handsome ?” 

‘“*Very handsome.” 

‘“‘T may want those, thev look useful,” said Clo- 
ver, with her face full of plans and back-grounds. 

‘* And I must have petunias,”said Lily. Mam- 
ma, my head’s in a perfect whirl.” 

‘* Then if I were you,” said her mother, “ I would 
put my body in a whirl, and then give it a good 
run out of doors. You wil) not know red ffom blue 
if you sit puzzling there any longer.” 

‘*T guess that's true,” said Lily, with a laugh. 
as tired—!” 

And the children went for their hoods and cloaks 
and then off into the snow; little Primrose giving a 
lingering look at the Catalogue where it lay on the 
window-seat. Her list was but just begun. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tut LANGUAGE OF FLowrrs.—** Well, I'm blewed!* 


JOURNALISM.—A new Roman Catholic satirical paper 
will, it is rumored, shortly appear in England. It is to 
be called Guy Fawkes, and will blow up the Houses of 
Parliament once a week, 

An Irish peasant being askéd why he permitted his pig 
to take up his quarters with his family, made an ansewe1 
abounding with satirical naiveté: ‘*Why not? Doesn't 
the place afford every convenience that a pig can require 


The entire assets of a recent bankrupt were nine chil- 
dren. The creditors acted magnanimously, and let him 
keep them. 


What business ought Tom Thumb to go into? Grocer 
(srow sir). 


— 


Tus Cugarest WaY wits Tuz Lawyers—Keep one's 
own counsel, 


Why is Queen Victoria, just about now, like a deaf lady? 
— Because her Erin (hearing) is in a bad condition. ° 


A dentist of our acquaintance says that it is mach easier 
to take the Zartar off a woman's (eeth than off her tonque. 


— 


Ilow many peas are there in a pint ?—One p. 


LATEst From Asroap. — What foreign town has the 
dirtiest street ?—Mess-ina. 


ACCIDENT witH Macurnery. — ‘I've got a new ma- 
chine,” said a Yankee peddler, “for picking bones out of 
fishes. Now, I tell you, it’s a leetle bit the darndest thing 
you ever did see. All you have to do is to set it on a ta- 
ble, and turn a crank, and the fish flies rite down your 
throat, and the bones rite under the grate. Well, there 
was a country ‘green-horn’ got hold of it the other day, , 
and he turned the crank the wrong way; and, I telb you, | 
the way the bones flew down his throat was awful. Why, 
it stuck that feller so full of bones that he couldn't get his 
shirt off for a whole week.” 


The following is an Irishman’s description of making a 
capnon: ‘* Take a long hole, and pour brass or iron all 
round it.” 


One of Gough's stories was a neat hit at those dilatory 
people who are always behind time. Some one said toa 
person of this class, ‘* 1 see — belong to the three- 
handed people.” ‘**Three-handed: that’s rather uncom- 
mon.” ‘**Oh no, common enough—two hands like other 
people—and a little behind-hand !” . 


A Missouri paper announced a short time since that the 
‘* wife-crop in Gasconada County yielded fifteem thousand 
gals.” The next week the editor came out with an‘‘‘er- 
ratum—for wife read wine." 

A Scotchman asked an Irishman, “ Why were half- 
farthings coined in England?” Pat's answer was, 
give Scotchmen an opportunity of subscribing to charita- 
Die institutions.” 


— 


Why is a mad bull an animal of a convivial disposition? 
_ Because he offers a horn to every one he meets. 


An irascible gentleman lately fought a duel with his in- 
timate friend because he jocosely asserted that he was 
born without a shirt to his back! 


The following purports to be a model medical puff: 

‘Dear Dootor,—I shall be one hundred and seventy- 
five years old next October. For over eighty-four years 
I have been an invalid, unable to step except when moved 
with a lever. But a year ago I heard of the Granicular 
Sirup. I bought « bottle, smelt the cork, and found my- 
self a man. I can now run twelve miles and a hajf an 
hour, and throw thirteen somersaults without stepping.” 


There are great fears entertained in England thnt if the 
cattle disease continues Hamlet’s declaration that the 
‘+ times are out of joint” will be realized. 


The fellow who sat down on a pin got up on the spur 
of the moment. 


A deceased chief justice once addressed a jury in the 
following model speech: ‘* Gentlemen of the jury, in this 
case the counsel on both sides are unintelligible; the wit- 
nesses incredible; and the plaintiff* and defendants are 
both suck bad characters that to me it is indifferent which 


way you give your verdict.” 


‘* Belles” call a great many people to church, 
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= 3 — Sue has a figure trim and neat, 
3 And full of health and life, 
== =| With nimble hands and nimble feet, 
=: = == Her hair is dark, her eyes are blue, 
== And though her cheek is brownéd, 
== A face so smooth and round. 
= All day she labors like the bee, 
While round her play her children three, 
= = = = Bright-haired and full of life. 
SS Sgt And all day long, her cheery song 
= SS == Comes through the cottage door, 
= 3 — == While tap, tap, tap, her gaiters rap 
— =| The neatly sanded floor. 
= ee ‘ = Her swarthy husband, from the town, 
Comes home when day is dim; 
For kisses he must stoop ’way down, 
= Or she climb up to him. 
3 — =< = He’s just the man that women crave 
To shield them from “the wrong,” 
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“ SPRING-TIME.” 4 


“THE BLACKSMITH’S WIFE.” 


THE BLACKSMITHS WIFE. 


For he’s as kind as he is brave, 


= == = =| 
===> : + As brave as he is strong. 
=== ‘*You’re tired out with work,” she sighs; 


= | **You lead a weary life.” 
‘*No, no,” quoth he, “’tis Paradise, 
With such a little wife.” 


N ij 
; 
\ 


+ 


The gleeful fire with ardent rays 
Peeps slyly from the hearth, 
The tea-pot blushes in the blaze, 
The kettle shakes with mirth. 


The sleek ‘ grimalkin” purs and mews, 
The dog whines at the door, 

The pattering of little shoes 
Is heard along the floer. 


About the smith his children play 
When evening's meal is through, 

They love to see his pipe of clay 
Send forth its clouds of blue. 


They clamber on his shoulders broad, 
They clamber on his knee, 

While wife looks on with smile and nod: 

| And all are full of glee. 


| I’d sooner be this blacksmith bold, 
With such a little wife, 
Than have the wealth of yellow gold 


4 That gilds an aimless life. 


THE ISLAND GIRL. 
A TRUE INCIDENT. 

AFTER leaving the port of Valparaiso we cruised 
for several months in different parts of the Pacific, 
capturing three large sperm whales and a “ Califor- 
nia gray.” ‘The latter was a eurious-leoking fish, 
about twenty feet in length, with a long, fun- 
nel-shaped head, crooked flukes, and a thin, taper- 
ing body, spotted like that of a leopard. We lost 
a whole tub of line, and one of our best boats was 
stoven, before we succeeded in killing **‘ Monsieur 
Gray ;” but he rewarded us for our trouble in the 
end—yielding us forty barrels of good clear oil. By 
this time the few casks of fresh water procured at 
Valparaiso were nearly empty; so, as soon as we 
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ren with glances of proud exultation. 
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ad -towed our oil we shaped our course for the Nav- 
tor Islan&s to obtain a fresh supply. Our ves- 
‘ was the bark St. 3fary, of New Bedford, com- 
iuled by Captain Buncle—a tall, raw-boned na- 


» ot Sag Harbor. who could fling a lance to the 


> 
i 


““Cistance of twenty fathoms without missing his aim. 


Ile was a thoreugh whaleman ‘and sailor, equally 
e-oland collected whether battlipg with the mighty 
leviathan of the deep or the shrieking typhoon; a 
larze-hearted, genial man, too, well calculated.to 
win the love and esteem of bis officers and crew. 

All hands were delighted with the prospect of a 
run ashore. The vast watery wilderness of ocean, 
unrelievel by a rock or even a tioating blade of 
gra-s. must eventually fatigue the eves of poor 
Jack. how deep soever may be his attachment to 
Neptune 
ally weave pictares of rocks. valleys, and even trees 
among the clouds in the horizon, vet these are not 

ibstantial enough to satisfy his longings for a sight 
of terra firma. 

As our little bark stood bravely upon our shore- 
ward course we spent our leisureshours in washing 
ani ** patching np” our well-worn garments, so as to 
lock respectable when we should reach our island 
port—for a sailor.likes to appear well, even in the 
eves of a savage. A couple of clothes-lines forward, 
extending across and above the deck from the lee 
to the weather shrouds. now presented a spectacle 
which was both amusing and picturesque. Old 
line jackets with great patches upon the elbows, 
trowsers of various sizes and colors, Guernsey froci:s, 
woolen stockings, and clean but melancholv-look- 
ing shirts were there—all tossing about in the wind, 
with arms and legs kickirg and striking at each 
other, as if they were quarreling because one gar- 
nent stood-a chance of getting dry before the 

‘One morning. however, the erv of ** Land 0!” 
wafte simultanecu-ly from our three mast-heads, 
put an end to our **washing and drying.” We 
donned such of our garments as were fit to be worn, 
and hung up those that were wet in the fore-hold. 
Then leaning over the bulwarks. we gratefully in- 
haled the sweet tragrance of flowers and spices waft- 
ed from the groves of beautiful Samoa, the island 
we were approaching. As our little bark boomed 
onward through the curling waves our watchful 
gaze was soon rewarded with tall, sloping hills, 
covered with cloud-like masses of green verdure, 
slender cocoa-nut-trees lining a white, curving 
beach. and the huts of the natives, with the smoke 
ascending from them, seen through openings in the 
shrutbery of bread-fniit-trees and clambering vines. 

We let go cur anchor a quarter of a mile from the 
beach and shook hands with a number of natives 
who had come alongside in canoes loaded with vams, 
coa-nuts, bananas, and bread-fruit, which they were 
anxious to exchange for tobacco, articles of clothing, 
etc. After our sails were furled we were at leisure 
tp trade with the islanders. From one of them—a 
gizantic fellow whose only garment was a piece of 
tappa {cloth) confined about the waist, and whose 
Herculean chest was scarred with many wounds re- 
ceived in battle—I oltained a hundred ripe yellow 
bananas for a small whistle, which I had carved from 
a whale’s tooth. There was something toucbing in 
the simple, child-like pleasure evinced by the stal- 
wart savage for such a mere trifle. His eves spark- 
led, his whole countenance glowed with delight as 
he turned the little piece of ivory round and round 
between his thumb and forefinger. He examined 
it on all sides, ther™chuckled and commenced to 
lance about the deck, clapping his hands. After- 
ward I saw him striding to and fro along the lee 

.angway, blowing the whistle with all his might, 
and returning the envious gaze of his dusky breth- 
From this 
man my attention was at length drawn toa pretty, 
interesting little girl of seven or eight years, who 
was seated upon the knight-heads crying and sob- 
bing as if her heart would break. She wore along 
thin robe of faded tappa, confined just beneath the 
arm-pits, and around her forehead a pretty wreath 
of flowers, from beneath which her long black hair 
streamed in wavy masses. On her lap were several 
dozen mountain or mamee apples, strung together 
Ly means of a piece of twine formed of cocoa-nut 
hurks. 

‘*What ails you, my child?” I inquired, advan 
cing and touching her on the shoulder; ‘‘ why do 
you cry ? 

She wiped her eves as if comforted by my sym- 
pathy, and in broken English informed me that she 
had not yet succeeded in selling one of her apples. 
The ‘crew, attracted by more palatable fruits, had 
paid no attention to her simple merchandise. | She 


' f-ared she would have to go back to her old mother, 


who had sent her to the ship in one of the canoes, 
without any cloth or tobacco; and this old mother, 
who, according to the child’s description, was a per- 
fect furv—would then beat her with sticks, and aft- 
‘erward shut her up in a dark hole in the mountain. 

«1 immediately purchased the apples, giving her in 
exchange half a dozen heads of tobacco and a small 
‘ilk searf. ‘The latter I fastened about her shoul- 
ders, told her that it made her look very pretty, and 
expressed the hope that her mother would not take 
it away from her. She clapped her hands and 
laughed with childish glee; then threw her arms 
“out my neck, calling me her dear “ teleng’ 
‘fricnd), and declaring in her balf wild, half gen- 
tle manner, that she would never go back to hér 
wicked mother, but would stay with me and let me 
be her father. 

Before I could reply an angry screech, some- 
Thing like that of an owl, pierced my ear, and 
turning. I beheld an eld, fierce-looking hag, whose 
“aunt figure was enveloped in a ragged piece of cot- 
tucloth. She held in one hand a knotted, forni- 
Cable-looking stict% and in the other a long wooden 
jupe. Tler skin avas of the hue of parchment, her 
forchead seemed to bear a hundred wrinkles, and the 
small black eves beneath gleamed like those of a 
wasp from a shriveled apple. 

*Hi! hi : hit run from mother, eh?” she 
sereamed, seizing my little companion by the 
shoulder. ‘Glad ine come aboard —give’ much 
beat: beat so no walk for long time!” . 


and though his fancy may occasion- | 


{stood out to sea. 


And lifting the stick she would have carried out 
her threat, had I not prevented her. The tobacco, 
which her little daughter now slipped into her hand! 


elicited a screech of satisfaction, and grianing with’ 


delight, she thrust the stick into an old belt around 
her waist, and proceeded to fill her pipe.. She had 
lighted it and begun to smoke when the mate came 
forward, ordering all the natives to leave the ship. 
My little girl was obliged to go with her mother. 
Her eves filled with tears when she entered the ca- 
noe, and as it glided away from the vessel she looked 
back now and then, waving “ farewells” tb me with 
the pretty scarf. I stood watching her until the 
canoe with its occupants disappeared around a head- 
land; and even then her large, melancholy eyes 
haunted my mind. : 

When our watch was sent ashore the next day 
with a raft of casks, I looked in vain for the child 
among tHe groups of natives about the banks of the 
lake from which we were to procure our water. 

Children of both sexes were there, running hith- 
er and thither, or rolling over the green turf like 
tumble-bugs. Many were provided with long wood- 
en spears, which they darted at the little fish glid- 
ing beneath the ripples near the beach. The girls 
were very pretty, but I was not impressed by either 
of them as I had been by:the child with the mount- 
ain apples. | 

After we had obtained our water and stewed it I 
visited the island of several different occasions, but 
was still unable to find my little friend; and I felt 
a presentiment that I should never see her again. 

One foggy morning about a week after my last 
ramble over the island we got up our anchors and 
I had just taken my station at 
the helm when the cry of ‘ Hard up—up with that 
wheel!” was shrieked by the mate, who stood upon 
the knight-heads, forward. 

I raised the wheel quickly, but even as I did so I 
heard a snapping, crackling sound, followed by a 
plaintive wail that pierced my ears like a knife. 
The next moment the main yard was hauled aback 
and a boat was lowered—for the bark, I soon learned. 
had run over a canoe, containing a little girl.- A 
melancholy suspicion flashed through my mind, and 
with breathless anxiety I awaited the return of the 
boat. It was not lomg absent. The crew had not 
found the occupant of the canoe, but had picked up 
fragments of the frail vessel, to one of which, caught 
by a projecting nail, hung the silk scarf which I had 
given to the island girl. 

The poor child, leaving her wicked mother, had 
put off in the canoe before the vessel sailed, that she 
might intercept it and be taken aboard to joia ‘‘ her 
friend;” but the thick fog had prevented her from 
seeing the bark in time to escape her melancholy 
fate. 


SECOND THOUGHTS. 

‘Nick, old fellow, tell me what's the row? 
There have I been thinking you sulky and alll sorts 
of things; tell me—” and I got up and put my hand 
on his shoulder. ‘* Poor old boy! what is it?” 

‘‘Oh! leave mealone. There’s nothing the mat- 
ter; only I'm a fool. Well, if you must know, 
read that! I shall be all right soon; only I got 
that this morning—read it! It’s my own fault; I 
know I'm an ass!” 

I took the letter he held out, and he twisted up 


| his mouth and tried to whistle “I'm afloat ;” but it 


was a failure, and he added, in a lower tone:. 

**One can't pull up a ten years’ fancy of 
Jack, without shaking the soil a bit. Thank you 
for making me let the cat out; I'm all the better 
for it. Good-night!” 

I was sorry—more sorty than I could say—for 
him. He was the oldest friend I had got. We 
had slept in the same chamber at Winchester, and 
had rowed in the same boats at Oxford, and I eould 
not bear to see him so cut up. I could have done 
almost any thing for him, any thing—but—but 
wish hgm any other answer than the one I read by 
the fire-light now. It was this: . 

**My peak BARNARD,—You must not think more of the 
subject mentioned in your letter. I do not speak offhand 
or unadvisedly; but I do epeak decidedly, wishing to aid 
you in determining to turn your mind from a subject 
which (you must believe me) can only bring you pain. 

** That you may be more satisfied of this, I inclose a let- 
ter from my daughter Minnie, who is much distressed at 
being obliged to give you pain. 

** Believe me, yours sincerely, 
DARLEY." 

I could not bring myself to read Minnie’s letter, 
so I folded Mr. Darley’s up again, and gave them 
both back, 

‘*Poor old Nick! I'm very sorry for you. I 
hadn't a notion you really cared for her. Gpod- 
night, old boy!” and I squeezed his hand, feeling 
half a hypocrite aH the time, and lay down to think 
till I fell asleep. 

I think that any one who is rash enough to at- 
tempt to describe even an ordinarily pretty girl is 
sure to make a failure; so all I shall venture to say 
of Minnie Darley is, that she was slight and very 
pretty indeed. Possibly some critics might 7 
that her lips were rather too thin. Perhaps, too, 
that her delicately-chiseled features were, at times, 
almost so colorless as to be almost more suggestive 
of marble than soft flesh and blood; but in a mo- 
ment a blush or a smile could warm the beautiful 


statue into a charming English girl; and any one. 


must have been something altogether Ices than hon- 
est who could watch her, flushed and animated, in 
the momentary pause in a valse or galop, without 
acknowledging that—artistically speaking at least— 
she was lovely. 

I really was very sorry for my friend Nick, 
for I knew how I should have felt that letter. I 
had only known her six months; he, poor fellow! 
had loved her for ten years. It had been, accond- 
ing to his own account, his one idea since he was a 
boy at school, and he was inconsolable now, and 
seemed quite unable to rouse himself up to apy 
thing. I had the greatest difficulty in stirring him 
up enough to start for Switzerland; and if it had 
not been for my mother and sister, whom I had 
promised to escort as far as Geneva, I am not at all 
sure that either of us would have left England at 


all. When we did start he was not a lively com- 


panion, and for ee whole day traveled with his 
hat resting on his Nose, without speaking a word. 

Fortunately our passage over the Channel was a 
verv rough one, and Nick, who was never an over- 
good sailor, was compelled, against his will, for a 
time to turn his thoughts away to other more im- 
mediate troubles. 

There is nothing, as every one knows, like time 
and change of scene to take the edge off any sorrow ; 
and nothing, perhaps, helps their effects more than 
another sorrow intervening. His shocking sea- 
sickness was, as it were, an awful black chasm 
vawning between him and his rejection ; and when 
we landed at Boulogne his spirit- had risen in a why 
that surprised us all, We had lovely weather, 
luxuriant fruit, and amusing company. My mo- 
ther and sister, who both liked him, and had heard 
his story, did all that kindness could suggest to 
cheer him up, and by the time we reached Geneva, 
after a leisurely journey, he was quite himself again, 
merry and uproarious, the life of the party ; and his 
confidences to me had been dropped for at least a 
week. 

We had arranged—at his suggestion, I believe— 
to go with the ladies of our party as far as Chavro- 
nix, a solitary chalet, standing in its own pine wood 
and vineyard, on an isolated marble rock, a little 
way up the mountains between Bex and Aigle to 
the west of the Rhone above the Lake. A steamer 
was starting very soon after our train arrived, so we 
made up our minds to go on by it the same night as 
far as Lausanne without making any stop at Geneva. 
There was not any time to spare, and Nick ran to 
inquire for letters, while I hurried the lugyvage on 
board as.best I could. My mother and Nick settled 
down quietly on one of the benches on deck to digest 
their letters as the boat steamed out. Neither Fan- 
ny nor I had any to read; so we leaned together 
over the bows, and devoted our whole attention to 
the enjoyment of some grapes and a light fresh 
breeze which blew in our faces, and was exquisite- 
ly refreshing after the dust and heat of the train. 
A heavy shower had just blown.over, leaving the 
sky behind it as blue and sparkling as the lake be- 
low, and the distant mountains and trees on either 
shore and the sunny lateen sails of the fishing-Loats 
glistened in the “ clear shining afterthe rain.” We 
had not been very long in that delightful state of 

dreamy abstraction which the full appreciation of 
beautiful scenery at once requires and produces by 
an adapting power of its own, when Nick joined us 
and broke the silence with, ‘‘ Jack, when you have 
quite done building castles up in the Alps over 
there, | have got something to talk to you about, 
if Miss Holmes will spare you for a few minutes.” 

‘* Very well, Mr. Barnard, you may have him for 
a little while, as vou ask so prettily, but you must 
give him me back soon. He’s very useful to tell 
me the names of the places. You must get me 
Murray first though; it’s in mamma’s bag there.” 

‘* | hawe got such a queer letter from my mother 
I can’t think what she’s driving at” (he had ‘carried 
me off to the other end of the boat before he began 
to speak). ‘Just tell me what you make out of 
it.” It was a short note, without any date, and 
written evidently in a great hurry. I read it 
through two or three times, and Nick lit a cigar 
and puffed away in silence : 

‘* DEAREST Nick,—We are allin a great etate of excite- 
ment, and can’t think where to write to you; but I think 
it just possible that a line posted to-day may catch you at 
Geneva. So I write for the chance to say that you will 
find letters from Mr. Darley waiting for you at Chavronix, 
where you eaid in your last you expected to be soon. James 
has the gray mare saddled to take this into Heldon, so I 
have not a minute more to write. Well, dearest boy, you 
were in low spirits when you left England. Take care you 
do not allow yourself to be too much excited now. I sup- 
poze this news will shorten your trip. 

** Bless you, my dear son, 

** Your loving mother, E. B.” 

**Can Minnie have changed her mind?” he said, 
in a low tone—* no, surely not. It can't be.” 

**Can Mignie have changed her mind?” I had 
not thought of that. . Yes, that’s it: what else 
could it be? that must be it: and I tried to swal- 
low the big lump in my throat, and said, ‘* That's 
it—of course it is. Nick, you are a lucky fellow, 
and I congratulate you—though it costs me some- 
thing to doit. Of course that’s it.” 

I don’t think he noticed the last part of my 
speech; but he snatched up the letter and read it 
through again. ‘‘No, surely, she never would. 
It’s impossible.” 

Ihad worked myself up till I hardly knew wheth- 
er tolaughorcry. Nick pitched his cigar over the 
side and watched it hiss into the water; then put 
his hand on my arm and said, with a coolness that 
seemed rather odd for a lover, and aggravated me 
intensely, “It’s arum go, and I don't know what to 
make of it. I want to ask you one thing; don’t 
say a word about this to your mother or sister.” 

I left Nick and my sister chatting together, 
and went and sat down by myself in any thing but 
pleasant thought. Till that nightat the pilot-house 
I had not been sure that I was really in love with 
Minnie Darley at all. It was only now, as I stared 
down into the foam of the paddle-wheel, now that 
all chance was past, that I was finding out how 
much I really cared for her. We were nearly at 
Ouchy. I opened my pocket-book and took out an 

@nvelope with a faded violet in it, and threw it over- 
board. ‘That’sdone. She is a flirt, like the rest 
of them,” and I went to see the luggage taken out. 

We slept that night at the Hétel Gibbon, and, 
after an early walk through the wood to the Signal 
Hill, which commands one of the most extensive 
views of the Leman, started off again by boat, past 
Vevay, and. Old Chillon, and the little island, to 
Ville Neuve, at the head of the lake, whence we 
took the train to Aigle. 

We left our luggage at the station, and made a 
small boy in a blouse happy with the promise of 
fifty centimes to show us the way to the house, 
which had been hired for some years as a summer 
residence by a widowed cousin with two little girls. 
A pleasant walk of half a mile up a narrow road, 
fenced in by a crymbling stone-wall, half hidden in 
ferns, and overhung by walnut-trees, brought us to 
a grove of maggificent chestnuts, and through their 
huge twisted stéms we soon caught sight of our 
friends coming toameet us. 


On a table of soft moss close by some rou: 
wooden seats we found some wine and fruit awaj:. 
ing us, and sat there chatting and telling: our 40 
ventures till it was time to go in. ‘There «, 
some letters for some of you, Fanny dear, on 1). 
drawing-room chimney - piece,” said Mrs. Gre, 
‘when we had all met for tea; “I forgot them 
when we came in.” Fanny was up in a moment. 
and danced back into the room with a disappointed 
“Not one forme; what ashame! ‘ Mrs. Holincs.’ 
two for you, mamma, and ‘N. Barnard, Faq.,’ such 
4 fat one for vou, Mr. Barnard; I'm sure it must 
have got another one in it.” Nick took it, blushed 
crimson, and put it in his pocket. It was from My. 
Darley. 

Supper, as every thing else must, came to an er} 
at last; but after supper there was a turn on-the 
terrace, and, after that, something else, which kept 
us with the rest of the party, and it was net till w: 
were alone in the little bedroom we were to share 
for the night that Nick could venture to open hi- 
letter. 

I don’t know which was most eager. 
over with him and read: . 

“ Drayton Lopet, Augwet 19, Pear 

prar you believed how painful it 
was to me to be obliged to send you the inelosure to my 
last letter, you will not, I am eure, doubt that it gives me 
the greatest pleasure to forward that which accompanies 
this. Second thoughts, they say, are best. I fancy you 
will not qucrrel with the truth of the saying in your own 
case. I tiiink you had better come here at once on vour 
return. There will be several business. matters to ar- 
range, and I may probably, by then, be able to eay what 
allowance I shall be able to let you have. You must be 
moderate in your expectations at first. 

**I hope Mrs. Darley may be able to persuade rour mo- 
ther to meet you here. Wi-hing you all happiness, 

remain, 
** Yours very truly, 
* Datiry.” 


I looked 


Nick stared at me. ‘ Well, old boy, I congratu.- 
late vou,” I said, with a sickly voice, and the knob 
in my throat bigger than before ; ‘‘ 1 wish to good- 
ness [ could not; but I must—so I do.” 

Slowly once more he read through the letter. cet- 
ting redder and redder every moment, till all of a 
sudden he threw it down into the middle of the 
room and burst out in a towering passion. ** Sec- 
ond thoughts, indeed! and mayn’t I ‘have second 
thoughts too, I should like to know? A likely 
thing that I'm going to be kicked and then whis- 
tled for again, like a dog.” ’ 

‘*Second thoughts, con—!" stopped short 
and was quiet for a moment, and went on in a lower 
tone. ‘Jack, I've been an ass! The fact of the 
matter is, I don’t care a snap for Minnie Darley ; 
but I love your little sister Fanny a thousand times 
more than I can say. No, stop; don’t say any 
thing yet, and don’t go staring as if you had never 
‘read Romeo and Juliet, nor heard of such a person 
as Rosaline ; but just listen quietly to me. I shalJ 
go right home to my chambers, and stick to the law 
night and day till I've doubled my dirty three hun- 
dred a year, and then I shall try my luck with 
Fanny. I've had two or three briefs this vear, and 
I know I've got wits enough if I can only stick te. 
it, and I will. I was thinking the whole matter 
over last night. I guessed von were right yester- 
day, so I sat up and wrote a letter to old Darley to 
tell him I was very sorry for his daughter and all 
that; but that I'm blowed if I'll have her. I didn't 
put it exactly like that, of course, but I was firm 
and civil, and I'll send the letter first thing to-mor- 
row morning. I wonder when the post goes? Have 
you got any stamps, by-the-by ?” 

I never was so taken aback in my life, and had 
literally a difficulty in catching my breath. There 
was a vague feeling of relief with it all. Minnie 
MIGHT» get over it, and who could tell what might 
not happen then? hut the complications before us 
were appalling. 

‘**Let me see HER letter.”” It Gas at my feet. 
I picked it up, tore it open, and looked for her sig- 
nature, and read— 

** Dear Sir, 3 
Your obedient servants, 
Smita and Swrtit.’’ 


I suppose I opened my eves wider, if possible, 
than they were before, for, in a second, Nick had 
snatched the paper out of my hands. It was a law- 
yer’s letter, announcing the sudden death of old 
General Barnard, soon after he had executed a will 
which revoked a former one, bequeathing his money 
to build and endow two monasteries and a convent, 
and left all his property to Nick on his attaining 
the age of twenty-five. ' 

Mr. Darley was named executor and trustee, with 
full powers to do as he thought best with the estates 
till Nick should come into possession. A dozen 
times, at least, we must have read it through. Nick 
at last brokethe silence. ‘‘ Jack, on second thoughts, 
I sha'n't send that letter to old Darley.” 

I seized hold of his hand and shook it so that his 
arm was stiff for three days after, and it was a mer- 
cy that he was not disfigured by having it perma- 
nently lengthened. 

I have not much more to tell, and what there is 
is best told in few words. 

Nick left us the next day but one, but before he 
went he caught Fanny (by accident, he says) alone 
on the gazebo. 

What happened there I am sure I don't know: 
but I do know that when I met them coming back 
through the chestnuts, Fanny ran and threw her 
arms round my neck and kissed me, and Nick paid 
me double at least for his stiff arm. 

Both of them, no doubt, thought it very cruel of 
my mother to refuse point-blank to allow the wed- 
ding till Fanny was eighteen; but, perhaps, on the 
whole, it was as well, for Nick in the mean time 
turned twenty-five, and was able to accept an invi- 
tation to stand as Conservative candidate for I«l- 
don. When the appointed day—Fanuny’s birthday 
—came, I was in full orders, and had rung my#li 
in as rector of Barnard. 

I am not a good hand at describing a wedding. 
and am grossly ignorant of the difference between 
tarlatans and tulles; but Emma and Edith Grey 
were two of our bridemaids, and as Nick and Fan- 
ny were going to the East, and did not want Cha- 
yronix for the honey-moon, Mrs. Grey lent it me. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO FURNITURE DEALERS AND 
HOTEL KEEPERS. 


TUCKER’S PATENT SPRING BEDS. 


There are some truths besides those enumerated in the 
Declaration of Independence that are self-evident, and 
though they may pertain to the less vital interests of the 
human race, they are by no means unimportant. Among 
them are these: A bed, to fulfil the purposes for which it 
iz desired, must be COMFORTABLE; it must be so construct- 
ed as to insure CLEANLINESS; it should, for easy trans- 
portation, be made PorTABLE; and, lastly, the common 
benefit demands that it should be both puRABLE and 
ECONOMICAL. All of these essential requirements centre 
in the spring beds invented by Hiram Tucker, and it is 
confidently affirmed that nothing has yet been devised for 
man’s eomfort which is at all comparable toit. A single 
night's repose on one of them will cure the most inveterate 
doubter of his skepticism. For sale wholesale by the 

TUCKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
* 115, 117, and 119 Court Street, Boston, 
and 59 John Street, New York. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


501 BROADWAY (St. Nicholas Block). 
Photographic Materials, Stereoscopic Goods, 
WAR VIEWS, 

SCENERY, GROUPS, &c. 

Photograph Albums, great assortment, Cartes de Visite 
of Noted Persons, &c., &c. , 
French English, and American Novelties. 


PRINTING PRESS FOR SALE. 


One Taylor Double Cylinder, Five Rollers, Table Dis- 


tribution, Bed 38x51. Price $3500. The Press on which 
Tlarper’s “Neckly has been printed. Apply to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
331 Pearl Street, New York. 


FISHING TACKLE, 


In all its varieties, for sale by A. DRAPER, No. 53 
Nassau Street, one door from Maiden Lane, New York, 


ROOK SET Patent Snap- 
and-Catch-Em 
bish-Hook. A 
perfect trap; 


eprings open in the fish’s mouth; sportsmen and boys all 
want them. More agents wanted. Send 30 cents and 
stamp for two sample hooks, terms, and trade-prices, to 
JOSEPH BRIGGS, 335 Broadway, New York. Koom 35. 


Piano Study and Practice is Made 
ttractive 
By the System adopted in “‘RICHARDSON'’S NEW 
METHOD.” No long dry lessons, nor wearisome exercises, 
but SPRIGHTLY STUDIES throughout, and CHARM.- 
ING MELODIES for practice, atevery step. No one who 
has used this book will ever use or recommend any other. 
It is ali that can be desired. Price $3 75. Sent postpaid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
100 Photographs of Union Generals sent pestpaid for 
25 cts.: 50 Photographs of Rebel Officers for 25 
cts.; 100 Photographs of Female Beauties for 25 cts. ; 100 
Actors for 25 cts. Address C. SEYMOUR, Holland, N.Y. 


Brandreth’s Pills, 


WHOSE TIMELY USE, UNDER PROVIDENCE, HAS 
OFTEN SAVED LIFE. 


T hese celebrated Vegetable Pills are no new, untried rem- 
edy; they have been used and tested in the United States 
for thirty years, and are relied upon by hundreds of thou- 
sands of families as almost their sole medicine when sick. 
No care or expense is spared in their preparation, and it 
is certainly true when I assert that no king can have a 
medicine safer or surer than Brandreth’s Pills. 

They produce a good effect upon disease almost imme- 
diately they are taken. By some wonderful power, per- 
haps electric or nervous influenec, the progress of diseased 
action is arrested; where watchfulness and pain have 
been prezent, the system becomes quieter, and the patient 
soon obtains refreshing sleep. 

The genuine BRANDRETH PILL BOX has upon it a 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT STAMP witb B. 
BRANDRETH in White Letters in the same. 

Principal Office 294 Canal Street, New York. For sale 
by all respectable dealers in medicines. 


MOTH AND FRECELES. 


Ladies afflicted with Discolorations on the Face, called 
moth-patches, or freckles, should use PERRY'S celebrated 
MOTH and FRECKLE LOTION. It isinfallible. Pre- 
pared by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street, 
New York. Sold by all druggists. 


$200 PER MONTH. 


Wanted—Gentlemen Agents to sell articles of universal 
use. Descriptive catalogue sent upon receipt of three rod 
stamps. JAS. HATHWAY, 35 Maiden Lane. 


$15 A MONTH! New Bustness ror AcEnts. 


H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Maine. 
$1500 PER YEAR paid by SHAW & CLARE, 
Biddeford, Maine, or Chicago, Illinois. 
ATARRH !—Norton'’s New Remepy ror CATARRH 
removes at once noises in the head, pain in the tem- 
ples, offensive discharges, and extinguishes the disease at 
its fountain head forever. . Price $1 00 a bottle. Senda 
stamp for a pamphlet to GERRIT,.NORTON, 11 Ann St. 
A LaDy, who has been cured of great nervous debil- 
ity, after many years of misery, desires to make 
known to all fellow-sufferers the sure means of relief. Ad- 
dress, inclosing a stamp, MRS. M. MERRITT, P. O. Box 


308, Boston, Mass., and-the prescription will be sent free 
by return mail. 


LOOK! LOOE. 
Full instructions by which any person can master the 
t art of Ventriloquism in a few hours sent by mail for 
sents, Address M. A. Jaggers, Calhoun, Illinois, 


J.H. Winslow & Co. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELRY AT 
LOW PRICES. 


100,000 


TATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELRY, PENS, 
BRACELETS, CASTORS, GOBLETS, SPOONS, 
FORKS, NAPKIN RINGS, &c., &c., 


Worth $500,000! 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for until you know what y«u are 
to get. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 
you what you can have for $1, and at the same time get 
our Circular containing full list and particulars, also 
terms to Agents, which we want in every town and 


county. 
J. WINSLOW & ©O., 
2u8 Broadway, New York. 


MERWIN & BRAY, 


MANUFACTURERS anp WHOLESALE DEALERS 

ARMS anpD AMMUNITION or ALL KINDS, 

Sole Agents 
| == for the Bal- 
as lard breech 

Loading Sporting Rifles, of 
_ different calibres, and Eagle 
Arms Co.’s Belt and Pocket Cartridge 


size Balls, the Pocket Pistols the same size Balls 
as Colt's6 in. These arms have no equal now 
in market. For further particulars, send for Iilustrated 
Circular. MERWIN & BRAY, 262 Broadway, N. Y. 
P.S.—We manufacture all our own goods: also are Sole 
Agents for the celebrated Colt’s Model Whitney Revolvers. 


NEW MUSIC. 
Twilight Dreams Waltz. D’Albret. For violin 15c. 


(The set is formed the same as 
a plain cotillion, with an extra gent, the “ Nine- 
Pin,” in the centre.) Complete figures and music. 35c. 
I ean not Sing the Old Songs. Violin, 15c. Varia- 
tions by B. Richards,40c. Piano Oc. 
I have Heard Sweet Music Stealing. Violin, 15c. Piano 30c. 
Mailed postpaid. FREDRICK BLUME, 208 Bowery. 


FIRST PREMIUM 


IMPROVED 


SEWING 
MACHINE. 
™ The embodiment of practical utility and extreme sim- 
plicity. Originally patented May 13,1862; Improvement 


patented June 9, 1563. The celebrated. FAMILY GEM 
SEWING MACHINE, with crimpixe attachment, is 
NOISELESS in operation, uses the 6TRAIGHT NEEDLE, and 
sews with DOUBLE Or SINGLE THREAD Of ALL KINDS. Makes 
the BUNNING-STITCH more perfect and regular than by 
hand, and with extraordinary rapidity, making -6txTFEN 
STITCHES to each evolution of the Wheel. Will Gatuer, 
HEM, RUFFLE, SHIRE, TUCK UP peEapTuUS, &c., &c. 
Strongest machine manufaccured. Wasranted not to get 
out of orderinS years. It has taken the premium at State 
Fairs, and received the approval of all the principal jour- 
nals and of those who have usepit. It is the onLy low- 
priced sewing machine that has received @ PREMIUM, or 
that is PATENTED. 

“For the dressmaker it is invaluable; for the house- 
hold it supplies a vacant place.""—Gudey's Ladies’ Book. 

“ With single or double thread, it silently yet very rap- 
idly makes the stitch exactly like hand-sewing."—New 
York Tribune. 

Single machines, ALL COMPLETE, sent to any part of the 
country per express, packed in box, with printed instruc- 
tions, on receipt of the price, $5. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Agents wanted every where. Circular, containing liberal 
inducements, sent free. Address all orders, 

FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


Office 102 Nassau Street, New York. 
vv 
$2 ASTOUNDING! 
Timekeeper 
And Vest Chains, $2 00. 

A genuine English Sotrp Sr_ver Composite Timekeep- 
er, with accurate miniature Compass in the dial, in gold 
or silver cases. Beautiful and elaborate in design, of ez- 
quisite workmanship, and remarkable for its correct- 
NEss and absolute certainty as a REGULATOR, fully war- 
ranted for 2-years; will not get out of order, and will last 
& LIFETIME, and is a most ELEGANT and PERFECTLY RELIA- 
BLE Pocket Companion and MAGNIFICENT PRESENT for La- 
dies’ or Gentlemens’ use. Price each, small size, with a 
rich gold plated Gents’ Vest Chain, only $2. Mailed free. 
AGENTS WaNTED every where. Price list free. Address 
M. A. NEILE & CO., Importers of Watches, &c., S. E. cor- 
ner Broadway and Fulton St., Established 1847. 


TO FARMERS. 
POUDRETTE! POUDRETTE!! 


The LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY (the oldest 
manufacturers of Fertilizers in the United States) offer 
their celebrated Poudrette for sale at lower prices than 
apy other fertilizer in market. 


It is made from the night soil and offal of New York 
City, and has been in use by thousands of farmers for over 
a quarter of a century: $4 will manure an Acre of Corn 
in the hill, and increase the yield one third. 

A Pamphlet with the experience in its use on Lawns, 
Garden Vegetables, Corn, Potatoes, and Tobacco, of hun- 
dreds of Farmers, some of whom have used it for over 20 
years, containing also price, directions for use, &c., will be 
sent free to any person applying. 


LODI MANUFACTURING CO., 
66 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


Agents Wanted.—$20 a Day. 


We want agents, male and female, in every county in 
the United States to sell Wilson's New $20 Licgnsgp Part- 
gent Sewing Machine and the New England or Common 
Sense Machine. We will pay $150 per month, or give a 
large commission, at which the above wages can be made. 
For particulars address with stamp, Wi.son Szwine 
MAcHINE MANUFACTURING Co.," CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


HOLERA!—Preventive and Cure, Hegeman & Co.'s 
preparations, which were used with the best success 

in the Cholera of 1832, '49 and 54; and recommended by 
eminent physicians. They are not secret preparatfns, as 
the ingredients are stated on the labels. Heorwan & Co., 
Chemists and Druggists, Nos. 203, 399, 511, and 756 Broad- 
way, and Fourth Avenue, cor. Seventeenth St., New York. 


RGLOVER'S AMPION 


Is perfection. Trusses, bandages, &c., &e., of every kind 
constantly on hand. Send for sireular. No 11 Ann st, 


CLOSING OUT SALE 


NEUFCHATEL WATCH CO. 


Owing to the failure and sudden cl 
and business of the osing of the works 


NEUFCHATEL WATCH CO. 


A large number of fine Watches, manufactured ial. 
ly for the United States, being heavy, Seubint teas. 
keepers, intended to stand hard usage and sudden changes 
of temperature, are left in our hands for immediate sale. 
As agents. of the Company, we are obliged to dispose of 
this stock for cash in the shortest possible time. We have, 
therefore, decided on the plan annexed as the one that will 
be productive of the desired result. This plan gives every 
one an opportunity of obtaining first-class time-keepers at 
& price thatallcan command. As every Certificate rep- 
resents a Watch, there are no blanks, and every one who 
invests in this sale must get a Watch at half the retail 
price at least; and, if at all fortunate, one to wear with 
pride through life. 

Remittances may be made at our risk in registered let- 
ters or by express, or post-office orders and drafts payable 
to our order, and we guarantee a safe return. This IN- 
SURES safe delivery and sure return to every patron. 

We warrant every Watch as represented, and satisfac- 
tion is guaranteed in every instance. Knowing the worth 
of the stock, we can give a warrantee to every purchaser. 
The price has been placed at the very low figure in order 
to insure immediate sale; and all who desire to improve 
the opportunity should make early application. 


HAZARD, MOORE & CO., 
120 Broadway, New York, 
(Late 303 Broadway,) 
AGENTS for THE NEUFCHATEL WATCH CO. 


THE FOLLOWING SPLENDID LIST OF 


Fine Watches and Chains, 
Worth $350,000! 
TO BE SOLD FOR 
TEN DOLLARS EACH. 


127 Gold hunting-cased Chronometers, from. $175 to $450 
163 Gold hunting-cased English Pat. Levers.. i150 to 3.5 


144 Gold hanting-casedDuplex ............. 100 to 300 
175 Gold hunting-cased Patent Levers....... 75 to 275 
232 Gold hunting-cased Levers ............. 60 to 275 
240 Gold hunting-cased Lepines ............ 50 to 200 
169 Gold magic-cased Levers ...........+... 90to 275 
335 Heavy guld-cased Patent Levers ........ to 225 
268 Heavy gold-cared 70to 175 
120 Ladies’ gold hanting-cased Levers....... 45to 225 
272 Ladies’ gold enam'd hunting-cased Levera 55 to 25) 
135 Ladies’ gold enam'd magic cased Levers. 60 to 275 
235 Ladies’ gold-cased engraved Levers. ..... 45to 175 
263 Ladies’ gold-cased engraved Lepines..... 40to 125 
3380 Heavy solid silver cased Duplex ........ 35 to 125 
735 Heavy solid silver cased Patent Levers.. 30to 125 
500 Heavy solid silver cased Levers......... 25 to 100 
478 Hieavy solid silver cased Lepines........ 20to 90 
263 Ladies’ solid cased Levers.............+. 2to 0 
224 Ladies’ solid cased Lepines............. 20to 6 
500 Solid Gold Guard and Vest Chains...... Ito 150 
350 Solid Gold Leontine and Chatelaines.... I5to 125 


g#™ All the above list of Watches will be sold for Ten 
Dollars each. 

Certificdtes representing each and ever Watch in the 
above list are placed in similar envelopes and sealed. 
Any person obtaining a Certificate, to be had at our office, 
or sent by mail to any address, can have the article called 
for on the return 6f the certificate, with Ten Dollars, 

We charge, for forwarding certificates, 50 cents each. 
Five will be sent for $2, and fifteen for $5. 

The certificates in all cases be returned with and 
accompany the m hen goods are ordered. ° 

All orders promptly filled and forwarded by return majl 
or express. Address 


HAZARD, MOORE & CO., 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Stereoscopic Views of California. 
City and Mining Views, Big Trees, Scenery, $6 per doz- 
en. Lawrence & Housgewortn, 43 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


[From the Rev, J. W. Poland's Autobiography.) 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 


It was early in the spring of 1955 that this Compound 
was originated. A member of my family was afflicted 
with an irritation of the throat, attended with a disagreea- 
ble cough. I had for some months previous thought that a 
preparation, having for its basis the inside bark of white 
pine, might be so compounded as to be very useful in the 
case of the throat and lungs. To test the value of it in 
diseases alluded to, I compounded a small quantity of the 
Medicine that I had been planning, and gave it in teaspoon- 
ful doses. The result was exceedingly gratifying. With- 
in two days the irritation of the throat was removed, the 
cough subsided, and a speedy cure was efficted. Soon after 
this I cent some to a lady in Londonderry, N. H., who had 
been suffering for some weeks with a bad cough, occa- 
sioned by a sudden cold, and had raised mucus streaked 
with blood. She soon found relief, and sent for more. She 
took about ten ounces of it, and got well. In November, 
1855, I first advertised it under the name of WHITE 
PINE COMPOUND. 

As a remedy for kidney complaints the White Pine 
Compound stands unrivaled.— Boston Journal. 

This great New England Remedy is now offered to the 
afflicted, having been proved by the test of eleven years 
in the New England States, where its merits have become 
so well known. It cures sore throat, coughs, diphtheria 
bronchitis, spitting of blood, and pulmonary affections 
generally. It is a remedy for diabetes, bleeding from the 
kidneys ong bladder, and gravel; and for piles and seur- 
vy it will 8 found valuable, Sold by draggists and deal- 
ers in medicine generally. \ 

GEO. W. SWETT, M.D.) 
Boston, Masa, 
PURNHAMS & VAN SCHAAK, Chicago, Ill, 
JOHN D. PARK, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR Tuz Weer. 


COLDWELL’s Patent 
BABY JUMPER. 
| Price $8 and $10. 
Also, Children’s 
Carriages, Baby-ten- 
ders, Swings, &c. 


L. P. Tisrats, re- 
moved to 478 Broad- 
way, between Grand 
Broome Streets. 

— Send for Circular. 


CHOLERA TROCHES. 


Needles’ Compound Camphor Troches, a positive pre- 
ventive for all choleraic symptoms, pleasant to take, con- 
venient, safe, and powerful as a remedy in cholera morbus, 

nic diarrhoea, &c. (tested and proved in 1849). Trav- 
elers, affected by change of water and climatic influences, 
will find them indispensable. 
NEEDLES, corner Twelfth and Race Sts., Philadelpiia. 
50c. per box. Sent to any address by mail on rec’t of price. 


OMMON American Single pp = pair, $1 20; 
Double Guns, $6 50 to $9 00; real ist and Patent 
Breech Guns from $10 up. Guns, Rifles, Pistols, Percus- 
sion caps, Gun Materials, &c., including all qualities of ev- 
ery article in the line, carefully selected, at lowest prices. 
CMARLES FOLSOM, 83 Lane, New York. 


335 
THE NEW BOOKS OF-THE SEASON 


PUBLISIIED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


LIVINGSTONE'S ZAMBESI. Narrative of an Exp.’ 
tion to the Zambesi and its Tributaries; and of ti. 
Discovery of the Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa. 1858_1%+)'. 
By Davin and Cuagies Livixestonr. With Map and 
Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $5 00. Uniform with Liv- 
ingstone’s South Africa.” | 


THE ADVENTURES OF REUBEN DAVIDGFR: Ser 
enteen Years and Four Months Captive a;'.ong the 
Dyaks of Borneo. By James GREEN WOOR, :.uthopéf 
“Wild Sports of the World,” “ Curiosities of Sataye 
Life,” &c. - Illustrated with numerous Engravinge. 
Svo, Cloth, $1 75. 


THE LOST TALES OF MILETUS. 
Butwer Lyrtroy. 


By Sir Epwatp 
12mo, Cloth, $1.0. 


Harper & Brotners will’send ithe ahove Works 
by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United =tates, 
on receipt of the Price. 


Of Every Million of Americans 


500,000 are more or less dyspeptic. Bnt they are so of 
their own accord ;. for in that simple, agreeable, pure, and 
harmless vegetable tonic HOSTETTER'’S 
BITTERS there is a balm for every variety of the “ N«-. 
tional Disease,” Statistics prove that the casea dimini-! 
in number in a ratio with the consumption of the Specitic. 


For the Army and Navy Hospitais, Merciimuts, Deug- 
gists, and all who wish to print neatly, cheaply, nud ex. 
peditiously. Circular sent free. She ts of Type, Cute, 
10 cts. Apams Press Company, 26 Ann St., New York. 


5000 Agents Wanted. $5 per day andi xrpenses. Inclove 
stamp for circular to Bell & Co., Springficil, Ma-s, 


Rich, Rare, and asplendid paper, sent free ovat’ s. 
Send nameandsetamp. Address Banner, ITinedale. 


SECURE YOURSELF AND FAMILY AGAINST THE 
CHOLERA 


By sending 50 cents for Dr. G. T. Cottirn’s ror on its 
Symptoms and Treatment, with the must effective Ruome- 
dies. For sale by all News Acents and Mooks-liere. 
Agents wanted. First National M'f'g end Pub. Cov., 165 
William Street, New York. 


Exclusive factor, C. H. | 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JUNE, 1866. 


CONTENTS: 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE WAr.— 
(First Paper.) 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—The Two-Faced Shield.—Park For- 
est.—A Happy Family. — Effete. — Propinquity.— ine 
March upon Harper's Ferry.—Burning the Arsenal, H«urp- 
er’s Ferry.—The Battery, Harper's Ferry.—“* What News 
of the War?”—Watering Horves, All#on’a Tavern.—Tha 
Guard-House.—Foraging. 

THE REESE RIVER COUNTRY. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. — Demonstrating the Value of Lecgcs. 
—City of Austin.—Oregon Ledge.—The Principal Mincs 
—The Great Magniff Ledge.— Sheep-Corral Lodgings. — 
Post Lodgings.—Oregon Mill, Upper Austin.—Aboriginal 
Citizens.—One of the Candidates for Mayor.—R. C. (irid- 
ley.—The Gridley Sack of Flour at Anction.—Mr. Rankin’ « 
Howse, Austin.—New York Speculators.—Midas Mine. — 
The Midas Mill.—The Keystone Mill.—The Confidence 
Mill.—The Parrott Mill.—Cafon City; Buel’s Mill. —In- 
terior of Buel’s Mill —Battery and Amalgamating Room. 
— Roasting Chamber of Midas Mill. 

CHATTANOOGA. 
ARE THERE OTHER INTIABITED WORLDS? 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—The at Sunrise.—The Moon 
during the Forenoon.—The Planet Mars, 

THE SPECTRE. ~~ 

EASTER LILIES. 

GLADSTONE AS LEADER OF THE COMMONS. 
THE LIVE AMERICAN. 

HENRY BARTH, THE AFRICAN TRAVELER. 

With a Portrait. 

ARMADALE. By Wiigre Cortrss. 
Book THe Firru. 
Cuarter II1.—Continued. The Diary Ended. 
Boox THe Last. 
mw Cuarter I. At the Station. 
ILLUSTBATION.—The Sop to Cerberus. 
THE FALL OF RICHMOND, 
MISS LETITIA. 
AMERICAN STUDIOS IN ROME AND FLORENCE, 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERIMENT, 
A DIXIAN GEOGRAPHY. 
THE OUTSIDE WORLD. 
WORKING THE BEADS. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


TERMS. 
One Copy forome Year . . . « $400 


An Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Five Scn- 
sORIBERS, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 00. 


Haprer’s MaGazine and Harper's WEEKLY, together, 
one year, $8 00. 
Circulation 112,000. 


The Publishers will accept a limited number of first- 
class Advertisements for their Magazine, at the following 


low rates: 
One $20 00 
Quarter Page. Z0 00 
Or $1 50 per line fora less space. Average eight words 
to a line. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Circulation nearly 100,000, 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


TERMS. 


One Copy for One Year. . . . «» « . $400 
One Copy for Three Months ..... 300 
And an Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club 
of Five Supecersres, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for 
$20 00. Puyment invariably tn advance. 


Tus Bounp Votumes or Harrgr’s Waekty from the 
commencement will be sent to any part of the Uni:ed 
States, free of carriage, upon receipt of the price, viz. : 


Cloth Binding ............+ $7 00 per Volume. 
Half Morocco .. 10 00 


Each Volume contains the Numbers tor One Year. 

Teams TO Dollar and 
per line for inside, and Two Dollars per line for outside 
Ad ts, each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pvatisnens. 
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Three O'Clock Galop. For violin, 15¢. Piano ..... 3%«. 
Mable Waltz. By D. Godfrey. For violin, 15c. Piano. 35c. 
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